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Wizard’s wonders at Nuremberg 
inventors’ fair 


RHEWNEgBwamiNG 


At llie 23rd International Inventions 
and Innovations Fair, which opened re¬ 
cently in Nuremberg all kinds of tricks 
and gadgets are on show, some of which 
are causing a great stir, while others are 
only able to produco the occasional wry 
smile. 

For instance there is an unusual ash¬ 
tray wliicli saves the smoker the bother of 
stubbing out butts and makes burn marks 
on the tabic impossible. 

For those who like to wear braces, but 
are ashamed to show them In public there 
are Invisible trouser supports, which allow 
the sensitive man to remove his jacket in 
public, should he so wish. 

And there is an apparatus the size of a 
small transistor radio which sends out a 

j^.nolp if ever Us owner has to “stick 

Tliis fair will decide whether the 
roughly 350 new inventions wiil become 
part of our everyday life or just end up as 
curios. v 

Manufacturers and importers have 
coine from sixteen countries to see the 
products of man's genius and wieidt ud 
their market potential. 

Some of the inventions are gimmicky 
but others such as Karl-Rudi Muller’s 


unzippabie car window could be very 
important discoveries. 

Great interest has been aroused by 
those devices which increase automobile 
safety and .Miiller’s “zip fastener car 
window" hit the headlines before the flair 
even started. 

This device has already been paten tod 
m several countries. Its greatest applica¬ 
tion is in cases where a .vehicle has 
plunged into a river, or has been so 
damaged in an accident that it is impos¬ 
sible to open doors or windows and 
extract victims. 

A small handle placed behind the 
rear-view mirror enables the windscreen 
to be torn out by means of perforations 
in the rubber surround. Where there is 
fire hazard tills is especially beneficial. 

Alfred Grotjahn has struck a blow in 
tire war against crime with his mini-per- 
sonal-alarm. Tliis is strapped to the arm 
of a person, such as a bank clerk, who 
runs a grave risk of being attacked. 

It can be set for a certain alarm 
position, so that when a person has to 
raise his hands, or if he is knocked to the 
ground, for instance, the alarm is activat¬ 
ed. Radio messages are then sent out 
from It. Several police divisions have been 
full of praise for this device. 

“Comfort without embarrassment" 
was the slogan of the inventor of the in¬ 
visible braces. 

Now those who prefer to wear braces 
so as not to have to keep hitching up 
their trousers, but who consider it a social 




Anti-dazzle fan, one of the many innovations that were shown in Nuremberg 
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stigma to show these garments in public 
can relax. 

The new braces are basically like the 
old kind, but they are worn underneath 
the shirt. 

They are not connected directly to the 
pair of trousers, unlike conventional bra¬ 
ces, but are fixed to a plastic ring. 

At waist level tliis ring passes through 
a convenient buttonliolo in the shirt and 
runs round the wearer's body. 

The trousers are connected to this 
device by means of five hooks. 

According to the Inventor U takes a 
mere half hour to put on these braces or 
change a pair of trousers! 

(RHEIN-N FCKAR-ZlilTUNG, 
10 Nuvembor 19b9) 


Denis Healey wins 
his jester’s spurs 

Denis Winston Healey, the 52 year-oM 
British Defence Minister has been nomin¬ 
ated by the Aachen Carnival organising 
committee the twentieth “Knight of the 
Crusade Against Deadly Earnestness." 

Ho is the socond Briton to receive (he 
jester s award. Compatriot, military attor¬ 
ney Dugdnle, who was working at Aachen 
twenty years ago Was the first man to 
receive the “knighthood.” 

“Sir” Denis will be dubbed at a special 
meeting on 17 January next year.' 

(DIK WKLT, 12 November 19&9J 
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The key in the coat bf amis. 

DIE ZEIT handles facts like stones in a 
mosaik, patientjy, carefully and minutely ■■ 
marshalling individual facts to provide com¬ 
prehensive background coverage of what • 
goes on. 

An Independent weekly, DIE ZEIT need not 
rush into print on day-to-day events. It has 
hone the less decided opinions on the facte! 
behind them. Watchful and critical in poll- j 
tical affalrs, committed on the arts and 1 ! 
sound of judgment on matters economic 1 
and financial, DIE ZEIT is indispensable for 1 
people who care what happens to them- j 
It is a newspaper for thinking readers. Write 
for free sample copies. 


DIE 


wOCHENZHTUNG FDR POUnlottWlSCHAFT HANDEL UND KWJU* 
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Ways and means to more productive 
relations with Soviet Russia 


In signing the non-proliferation treaty 
the Federal government’s main aim is to 
pave the way for an improvement in 
relations with Moscow. Yet the govern¬ 
ment would be standing in its own way 
were the Federal Republic not to be 
successfully manoeuvred out of its isol¬ 
ation as an alleged disturber of the peace. 

Were Bonn to refuse to sign and ratify 
the non-proliferation treaty, for instance, 
all attempts to get into Moscow's good 
books would be doomed to failure. The 
Opposition is well aware of this, having 
Itself advocated an opening to the East 
while In office. 

Tliis intention was particularly appar¬ 
ent in Chancellor Kiesinger’s policy state- 
mflit of 13 December 1966, the mani¬ 
festo of the Grand Coalition, while under 
the previous administration Foreign Min¬ 
ister Schroder had already set up a trade 
mission in Poland. 

At the highest level of politics the 
opening-up of a new approach somehow 
ir other inevitably involves the closing of 
otiiTO. Ihis is specially trne fbr a country 

Hn....'ce ..^5 arcs m. u/ ■ i uxcj iroi i i.i i i-.u 
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J* Germany, divided between East and 
in the heart of Europe. 

In tliis situation there are no genuine 
mlernativcs between which a choice is 
Possible where vital decisions arc concern- 
™- A Bonn government bent on paving 
the way for a new approach has no choice 
j| u t to embark on a path beset by 
“rricades and diversions. What matters is 
*p nature of the barricades and diver- 
o°ns that have to be accepted if pitfalls 
to to be avoided. 

In the Bundestag the Opposition has 
jjttused the government of effectively 
Smcading a number of paths and mak- 
U18 p? cm un ^ 1 f° r future use. 

Past arguments against signature of the 
^-proliferation treaty, including infer¬ 
ence with technological progress, dis- 
nmination against certain nations and 
enunciation of the possibility of a unif- 
11 European slate emerging as a nuclear 






Helmut Allardt, Federal Republic ambassador in Moscow signing the Non-pro¬ 
liferation Treaty in the Splridanov Palace where Konrad Adenauer signed tha 
agreement for the renewal of diplomatic relations with Russia in 1056. 

(Photo: dpn) 




power, have, by virtue of admirable pow¬ 
ers of imagination, been joined by a fresh 
misgiving. 

Signature of the non-proliferation 
treaty, it is now argued, would deprive 
Europe of the possibility of developing a 

..*.. 

vummeiiiHi ann-missiie shield. 

Tliis means of defence, the abolition or 
limitation of which America and Russia 
arc negotiating in Helsinki, consists of 
firing anti-missile missiles with nuclear 
warheads at enemy missiles while still in 
the air. 

The explosion high up in the atmo¬ 
sphere puts the enemy missile out of 
action but in the process hopelessly pol¬ 
lutes everything underneath. A missile 
shield could operate over an ocean but 
what ocean is Europe likely to be able to 
use as a means of defence? 

This is a classic example of an alleged 
barricaded alternative that like many an¬ 
other is in any case impassable as far as 
this country is concerned. Others arc 
secondary routes that need not really be 
taken and others still simply cul-de-sacs. 
It would be better to sec the road sign at 
the junction and give them a wide berth. 

Measured by this yardstick it can 
readily be admitted in the course of the 
non-proliferation controversy that tliis 


It can only be bridged by a voluntary 
agreement on frontier safeguards, and 
unless speculations about European secur¬ 
ity are to remain so much talk it must be 
bridged. 

At the side of this road the sign reads 
“Diversion via Moscow.” In its reply to 
the Soviet note the Federal government 
has proposed that talks on renunciation 
of the use of force begin soon. Without 
this country's signature under the non¬ 
proliferation treaty these talks would 
serve no practical purpose. 

Renunciation of the use of fora' leads 
directly on to the issue of relations 
between this country and Poland. Bonn 
has suggested talks at the earliest opport¬ 
unity to Warsaw too. 

The upshot of the Moscow talks will 
determine the outcome of negotiations in 
Warsaw. Recent history in Czechoslovakia 
lias made plain for all the world to see 
what can happen when the mere suspi¬ 
cion arises that someone is trying to 
circumvent Moscow. 

Polish sources arc quick to point out 
that no one in Poland is worried about 
the continued existence of the Odor- 


DERTAGES SPIEGEL 


UHUtiiwoioe buuhe* MoiosN»inM» 


country is indeed erecting barricades 
blocking access to a number of possible 
approaches. Signature of the treaty ef¬ 
fectively blocks this country’s path t6 
world and European hegemonial power. 

Has anyone any objections? Since 

1V45 there has not been a single respons¬ 
ible politician in the Federal Republic 
who has advocated either of these goals. 
Not even vocal members of the general 
public have espoused this viewpoint. 

Even so the mistrust of old is still alive 
in the Soviet Union and the Eastern Bloc. 
Bonn has succeeded in normalising rela¬ 
tions with the West but as far as the East 
is concerned this country remains a shifty 
customer, not to say downright militarist 
and revanchist. 

The conceivable significance of signa¬ 
ture of tlie non-proliferation treaty is best 
understood in terms of a first step on the 
road to a Locarno with the East. 

A few after the end of the First World 
War Stresemann, Briand and Chamberlain 
drafted the Treaty of Locarno and in 
autumn 1925 signature by the Reich 
Chancellor and his Foreign Minister vol¬ 
untarily set the seal on the Western 
frontiers dictated by the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles. 

To this day there Is a gap to the East. 


Nclssc frontier. Its recognition by the 
Federal government would not make Po¬ 
land's frontier any the more secure. Re¬ 
cognition, it is argued, is of greater 
significance for Europe us a whole Lhan 
for Poland, European security being bas¬ 
ed on the Oder-Neissc frontier us a sine 
qua noil as it is. 

hi this connection polish perspectives, 
the official Polish monthly, refers in its 
November issue to an instinct ion given by 
Churchill to Eden on 20 December 1943. 
In taking over and rclaming German 
territories east of the Oder Poland, Chur¬ 
chill noted, would be doing Europe a 
service. 

On l March 1945 Clement Attlee, 
Labour leader, addressed Pariiinanet at 
Westminster. In the course of his speech 
ho noted that in this opinion the criterion 
of the frontier changes was not (hat they 
should relate to the historical past or 
represent an act of revenge but purely 
and simnlv flip rnn»rikn»iort fkn.» J - 

. __ C -J _•w.iHicruuUli UIOJ nraug 

towards a peaceful Europe in the future. 

These and similar quotations are used 
to lend weight to the Polish tenet that tho 
wartime frontier arrangements were in¬ 
tended to be final. 

It might help to defuse the Warsaw 
talks and render them more objective if 
the tricky frontier issue were viewed not 
as primarily a bone of conccntion bet¬ 
ween this country and Poland but as a 
factor in European security. 

In many quarters in this country a 
greater degree of openmindedness can be 
counted on than a few years ago. If the 
Federal government makes no progress in 
discussions with the “GDR” everyone 
fully realises that (lie attempt has found¬ 
ered on Walter Ulbricht. 

German public opinion has greater 
hopes of the Warsaw'talks and with but a 
few exceptions the general public is wil¬ 
ling to allow the Federal government the 
greater leeway it will need to meet with 
success. 

(DERTAGESSPIEGEL, 30 November 1969} 
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Bonn’s foreign policy must first 
convince unconvinced Opposition 


iKUnrrCtoDi'Sfniriflir 


Little more than a month after its 
inauguration the new Federal govern¬ 
ment’s foreign policy has already reached 
the stage where words must be followed 
by deeds. 

What the government has so far been 
able to shroud in formulas or leave open 
must now be decided in the form of talks, 
negotiations and even notes or agree¬ 
ments. 

The most straightforward ease in point 
is signature of the non-proliferation 
treaty. Much thought attempts may be 
made by way of official interpretations, 
commentaries or declarations of reserva¬ 
tions to obscure the fact, there is no 
middle way between signature and non¬ 
signature. 

Much the same is true of negotiations 
with Moscow and Warsaw, both accelerat¬ 
ed with a will by Bonn via official notes, 
and one of these days the same will be 
true of East Berlin. 

in every instance a decision as to what 
is wanted will very soon have to be taken. 
Indeed the decision ought already to have 
been readied, otherwise the latest notes 
and views expressed by Bonn will only 
have given rise to dangerous illusions. 

In the case of the non-proliferation 
treaty the Federal government has al¬ 
ready made up its mind. Even so the 
Christian Democrats, not to mention the 
Bavarian Christian Social Union, will con- 
tinuc to-fulminate against signature and 
afterwards against ratification. 

In the process the two parties will 
increasingly manoeuvre themselves Into 
the unpleasant position ex-Chancellor 
Kiesingcr led them into on revaluation: 
that of the side that says no regardless of 
the cost and is neither willing nor able to 
pay the slightest attention to arguments. 

The government and the two coalition 
parties should nonetheless continue to try 
everything to convince the Opposition 
while at the same time 110 longer allowing 
themselves to be prevented by an uncon¬ 
ditional refusal from acting objectively 
and reasonably. 

Tn the case of the non-proliferation 
treaty the Federal government has ob¬ 
viously chosen to adopt this line. As yet 
tlie same certainty does not exist as 
regards the forthcoming talks with Mos¬ 
cow, Warsaw and maybe one day East 
Berlin. 

On these two issues the government Is 


far less in a position to decide between 
mere continuation of the existing policy 
and a fresh start than in the case of the 
non-proliferation treaty. 

That an attempt was made in the 
governments policy statement to declare 
both to be reconcilable is forgivable. 
When all sectors of politics arc taken as a 
whole this might even be possible and the 
announcement may have appeared cre¬ 
dible. 

But on policy towards the German 
Question and the Eastern Bloc tliis is out 
of the question. There is no possiblity of 
compromise between any new policy 
worthy of the name and its predecessor. 

This is most evident in relations with 
Poland and, Incidentally, with Czecho¬ 
slovakia. The Munich Agreement can be 
declared either null and void now, as 
Bonn has done so far, or null and void 
from the word go, as Prague would like to 
see it. Not even the astutest counsels on 
either side will manage to reach an 
intermediate solution. 

There can be no avoiding a clear 
decision on the Odcr-Neisse frontier 
either. It would be the purest wishful 
thinking and extremely prejudicial to 
negotiations with Warsaw were the Ger¬ 
man side to feel able to evade this issue or 
postpone it to the distant future. For 
Poland it remains the crucial test of 
whether or not the Federal Republic is 
prepared to initiate a new phase in 
relations between the two countries. 

It is a great deal to ask that Poland be 
prepared, as it evidently is, to talk about 
a formula expressing the required state of 
affairs, the permanence of its present 
western frontier, in a fashion that the 
Federal Republic too can accept. 

Brandt’s idea of suggesting to Warsaw 
an agreement on renunciation of tho use 
of force In which both sides expressly 
undertake to respect the territorial inte¬ 
grity and inviolability of the other could 
be a basis for agreement. NotlUng less 
would do tho trick. 

It appears extremely doubtful whether 
the Christian Democrats, let alone the 
Bavarian Christian Social Union, not to 
mention the expellees associations, could 
be induced to countenance some such 
formula If they do not, the government 
must fight. If It is not prepared to fight 
here and now It would be better not to 
enter Into negotiations with Warsaw at 

In talks with the Soviet Union this 
country 8 relationship with the GDR is 
the most difficult point. The govern¬ 
ment’s policy statement clearly allowed It 





to be a second German state and there 
was no longer any mention of Bonn 
representing ail Germans. To this extent 
the way has undoubtedly been paved for 
a reasonable settlement. 

The Federal government must make it 
even clearer to Moscow than it has done 
so far, though, that the words as good 
as represent the deed. On the other hand 
Opposition spokesmen were quite right in 
seeing this move as a crucial turning-point 
in German politics. It is hardly surprising 
that they are not going to sit back and 
watch. The Federal government must be 

assAa to ° noihinB ioss 

More indeed is needed but docs and 
must involve give and take between Bonn 
on the one hand and Moscow and East 
Berlin on the other. 


The Federal Republic wants asncchi 
relationship with the GDR that iT 2 
worse but better than the dipbnaS 
relations so often demanded by thcHasi 
Bonn is also prepared to accept awUv, 
encourage the establishment ofdiploJ 
ic relations between East Berlin and -i 
non-German countries provided - 
this is what the East must offer in return 
— that the GDR plays its part in norma 
using the frontier with the Federal Re- 
public and safeguarding the existence of 
West-Berlin on a long-term basis. 

Though negotiations on this eiilht 
issue will be needed first with Moscow 
and then with East Berlin. Bonn, it lp . 
pears, must stale its proposals in fa 
greater detail and make them far clearer 
to the other side than has so far been ihe 
case. 

Consideration for the Opposition’s 
sensitive spots and outdated clfchcsrS 
be of secondary importance. Agrcatdd 
of hard work, trouble and argument lie in 
wa.t for the Federal governnS a „d 

f CS bUt !- fC Can bc no avoiding 
them if new policies are to be pursued. * 

HansGeriach 

(Kfilnor Stadl-Anzeigcr, 2b November I 4 M) 


America’s renunciation applauded 


Formal renunciation the United States 
of bacteriological warfare of any kind and 
of the first resort to chemical weapons 
has met with a cordial response. 

The possibilities of infecting and anni¬ 
hilating the population of entire conti¬ 
nents that have come to light are so 
appalling that any attempt to limit or 
preclude them can only bc welcome witli 
gratitude and relief. 

It comes as a relief to note that the 
United States must obviously have come 
to the conclusion that bacteriological 
weapons are no good as weapons of war. 

They affect not only both the men 
under arms and tho civilian population 
1 but also both friend and foe alike. The 
; enemy would not need to launch a 
counter-attack, so there is no need for a 
deterrent. 

I As a result stockpiles can and must bc 
[ destroyed. Ail that remains is a research 

rS al !? Study th ° possibilities of 
r aetending the country in the event ot a 

i bacteriological attack. Antidotes can only 
i bo developed poisons that arc known. 

1 -It remains to bo seen whether the 
i preconditions fo total renunciation and 
t the compulsion to do so change. It can 
t only be hoped that they continue for all 
» time to be absolutely deterring, 
t As regards chemical weapons the Unit- 

is 8 °5 E no fl,rthcr than the 
j 1925 Geneva Convention, which the 
i Senate is now, 43 years after the first 
i- attempt, to ratify (though 

t uo Presidents have so far always felt 
bound bv the terms of the convention). 

In other words, stockpiles are to re¬ 
main. Europe owes it to these stockpiles 

:::i“C-r;ccr n,inn ^t 

g^was not used in the Second World 

The deterrent worked then and the 
balance of terror should since have in- 

The President 

in Amster dam 

President Gustav Heinemann made his first 
state visit to The Netherlands as Queen 
Juliana’s guest. During his four-day stay he 
raid flowers on the memorial for the many 
Dutch Jews who were victims of the Nazi 
occupation of the Low Countries. President 
Heinemann's visit to Holland Is the first a 
German head of state has made for more 
than 60 years. The Royal Family, Dutch 
government and people greeted President 
Heinemann and his wife with warmth. 

(Photo: dpa) 


creased as far as tho terror is concerned. 
With it, the world being wliat it is, the 
reliability of the chemical deterrent will 
also have inercnscd. 

If safeguards arc to be increased 
chemical weapons that “only” induce pun- 
lysis must be included in the ban or 
renunciation with the aim of preventing 
the ^possibility of escalation from "ham 
less” to increasingly harmful gases. 

The ban on the mimufuctu re of chemi¬ 
cal weapons demanded by the Soviet 
Union would reduce the deterrent effect, 
lead to contravention of the agreement 
by virtue of the impossibility ofcnsuiinfl 
thiii (he other side observes it and - whsf 
is more - pul disregard of Lire terras tf 
the treaty at a premium. 

Tire danger of chemical wnrfarc would 
thus increase rather than decrease. Ter¬ 
rible it may bo hut security depends on 
tire deterrent. 

(Fra nk fur lor AUgcim'Ino Zdluiij 
fllr DuulsvIilanU, 27 Novombar J9o9) 
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Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
a man of the centre 
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He is called the strong man of the 
Free Democrats, the liberals 1 prompter, 
their eminence grise or their chief tac¬ 
tician. He is also referred to as the person 
who is always there and even the spider in 
thfl web. 

Hans-Dietrich Genscher, Minister of 
the Interior in the new Socialist-Liberal 
coalition, may indeed be all of these 
things. 

These images do indeed catch the 
essence of his character and influence but 
they force him too much into the twilight 
sphere of politics where superfine threads 
are spun in secret. Here is the real power 
even though concealed from outside eyes. 

This characterisation of the 42-year- 
old lawyer, still current today, should have 
been enlarged upon at least two years 
ago. Since being elected deputy party 
leader at the FDP’s congress at Freiburg 
he has represented the liberals and no 
longer leads them from behind. He be¬ 
came one of llreir chief representatives and 
cue of their political leaders a long time 
ago. 

Tills stereotyped judgement may have 
been provoked by tho way Gcnscher’s 
career has progressed. His advance has 
been swift, very swift indeed, but it has 
an undoubtedly solid basis. 

Bom in Saxony, Genschor studied law 
in Hallo and Leipzig and became a junior 
court barrister. In 1952 he left his home 
in the Soviet Zone and resigned from the 
Liberal Democratic Party and then went 
to Hamburg, going on to Bremen to join a 
leading legal firm specialising in tax law. 

Four years later lie pledged himself 
wholeheartedly to politics though he was 
always extremely attentive to his com¬ 
mitments in Bremen. 

Genscher began as a scientific assis¬ 
tant of tho FDP parliamentary parly, 
becoming its executive secretary three 
years later. For two years he held con¬ 
currently the office of Federal executive 
#cretary. 

In 1965 he entered the Bundestag via 
•he candidate list for North RJilne-West- 
phalia. But by this time he was no longer 
ft unknown outsider but a fixed political 
entity in Bonn. 

As a Bundestag member he has con¬ 
tinued over the past four years to attend 
to the business of the parliamentary party 
with skill and tact that was far too much 
for the naturally limited capabilities of 
ftch a small parliamentary party as the 
Liberals. 

To his reputation as cunning and wily 
spparatchik and skilful official was soon 
added the fame of a brilliant parliament- 
*ilan, The whole Bundestag listens when 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher is giving a speech, 
not because they expect a great political 
s P®ech - this is still to come - but be¬ 
cause everything he says is tactically inter¬ 
ring and politically stalwart. 

The man who radiates so much cunn- 
•ng ease always hits the bull’s-eye secur¬ 
ity when he suggests to his listeners that 

, will consciously forego political 
Jmschief and tactical play of all kinds. He 
nas ridden many bitter attacks in tliis way 
has never been hurtful. In direct 
“'tacks too argument is his best weapon. 

Under these circumstances it is no 
^ n Jcr that many people in the FDP 
’™i'ld have preferred to sec Genscher 
™ntinuc his work in the parliamentary 


party than enter the Cabinet. The party 
and its members in the Bundestag need a 
strong hand, especially after the debacle 
of the Bundestag elections on 28 Septem¬ 
ber. 

Genscher himself did not force his 
way into government. But as only three 
ministries were available Free Democrats 
thought that they ought to put forward 
their best politicians as far as tliis was 

E ossible. Genscher’s first love would have 
een the Ministry of Finance. But his 
passion for constitutional law and policy 
helped his entry into the Federal Ministry 
of the Interior. 

Since the FDP, at one time an ap¬ 
pendage of the Unio’i parties, has pursued 
its reorientation many people — especi¬ 
ally Christian Democrats - have won¬ 
dered what Hans-Dietrich Genscher’s pol¬ 
itical position within the FDP was. 

He played a decisive part in the 
overtiirow of Ludwig Erhard’s govern- 
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Hans-Dietrich Genscher, Minister of the Interior 


(I’holo: dpa} 


Difficulties in the way of 
administrative reform 


We will make proposals for admin- 


ment, the change of his party’s leader jgtrative reform and the reform of reg- 


from Erich Mendc to Walter Scheel, the 
liberal vote for Gustav Heinemann in the 
Presidential elections and the formation 
of the first government of the Federal 
Republic to be led by Social Democrats. 

He would indignantly lose Jus temper 
when peoplo lined liini up on the loft of 
the political scheme of left and right — 
which is false anyhow - and tliis hap¬ 
pened all too often. Tie places great store 
on being a man of the centre and at heart 
he is perhaps even a follower of tho old 
national liberal tradition. 

Jt is not that he will not commit 
himself, it is not that lie would juggle 
around In the position of someone open 
to offers from all sides. What the friend 


ulations concerned with public services. 
Administrative reform and reform of pub¬ 
lic services are to be linked. Reform of 
professional life will bring productivity 
more into the foreground, make per¬ 
sonnel direction more flexible and per¬ 
sonnel decisions clearer.” 

Tliis announcement of government 
intentions follows on from many earlier 
statements and also demands from many 
sides. Every day citizens of this country 
feel the direct effects of administrative 
decisions that are based on the decrees or 
calculations .of administrators. They arc 
waiting with bated breath to see in what 
way and how for these proposals can be 
put into practice. They are interested in 


of Rcinhold Maier and Ilia admirer of ? n •Mart administration that not only 
Thomas Dclder is doing for the FDP is juslifios expenditure made on it but also 
looking for tlie political standpoint of a alleviates the day-to-day lives ofc.uzcns 


looking for the political standpoint of a 
liberal party today. 

In the long run it could turn out to bo 
a strong point that he goes about this 
search more as a staff officer than the 
commando r-in-chicf and that he concen¬ 
trates upon what is immediate, a practical 
policy more than a great conception that 
does not completely exclude the luxury 

ofvisi ° n - Marla Stein 

(HundelsblBtt, 27 October 1969) 


instead of making them more difficult as 
a result of internal friction, idling and 
Individual inadequacy. 

But lire traditional structure of public 
administration and its service, profession 
and planning (as well as an biadequate 
wage-scale for civil servants) cannot do 
justice to this task. 

Administrators feel that they them¬ 
selves ere the State. An antiquated wage- 
scale fosters their claim for more respon- 


Large number of diplomats 
to leave their posts 


A considerable stir has been caused in 
Bonn by the announcement of unusually 
largescale changes in tliis country’s dip¬ 
lomatic service. 

Eleven ambassadors, eight consuls gen¬ 
eral, two ministers and five members of 
the central organisation in Bonn are 
affected by tho change. They have al¬ 
ready been told that they will be placed 
in temporary retirement in February 
1970. None of tlie diplomats are over 65 
but only one is under sixty. 

Up to now the Foreign Office in 
Bonn Has named only Ambassador 
Rudolf Salat of Santiago de Chile, Consul 
General Klaus Curtius of New York and 
General Consul Gcrt Weiz of Sao Paulo, 
all or whom are resigning volun tarily. The 
other names are not being disclosed for 
the lime being. 

According to tlie official viewpoint 
there is a legal pretext for the chants in 
die diplomatic service in the Civil Ser¬ 
vants’ Regulations that allows obligatory 
retirement not only for political motives 
but also from organisational consider¬ 
ations. 


According to information available 
the changes will affect none of the 
“important” embassies but primarily 
those in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
where difficult climatic conditions de¬ 
mand younger men. 

The only reason for the forthcoming 
change in London is that Ambassador 
Blankenhoni has reached retiring age. 
His successor will probably be von Hase 
who has been the State Secretary in the 
Ministry of Defence up to now. 

It is not yet known whether the 
former government spokesman GUntlrer 
Diehl will replace the present ambassador 
in New Delhi, von Mlrbach. 

Official departments estimate that the 
special costs for these changes will be 
about three million Marks. 

It has been stressed that the largescale 
changes - which will undoubtedly cause 
suffering for some — were already pre¬ 
pared while Willy Brandt was Foreign Min¬ 
ister. The new Foreign Minister Walter 
Scheel adopted these plans. 

(Frankfurter Neue Presse, 22 November 1969) 


slbility and prestige as compensation. 
That means tliat wage increases must in 
future be adapted to the aims expressed 
in the government statement. The 
question can no longer bc one of more 
money for civil servants and employees 
nor a certain increased percentage for 
everybody. 

Changes In Ihe professional and ser¬ 
vice regulations must, and shall according 
to the intention of the new Federal 
Minister of the Interior, givo more ef¬ 
ficient officials tire chance of receiving 
material recognition of Ills industry- But 
first there will bc a general improvement 
of salaries -ucxL.yuar.anil then details-of 
the reform will be drawn up. 

Productivity, a principle tliat is app¬ 
lied in tlie economy, shall now receive 
stronger emphasis after having to exist 
within strict limits up till now. The 
opposite principle of seniority has been 
used in the allocation of posts and in 
promotion procedure and this custom has 
only been partially ended up till now. At 
tho same tune productivity, derived from 
Basic Law, has featured in civil servants’ 
regulations. Its implementation and full 
success meanwhile depend on the details. 

These details encumber considerably 
tlie work of various project groups in 
existence for quite some time at the 
Ministry of the Interior, looking into the 
reform of administration and public ser¬ 
vices. Warnings are being made there not 
to set one’s sights too high. Up till now 
no real help has conie from science or 
industry. In administrative work econom¬ 
ic calculations meet almost insurmount¬ 
able difficulties. 

It is just as difficult to find satis¬ 
factory yardsticks for judging the work of 
the civil servants - and a principle of 
productivity needs these yardsticks. Who 
will be the judge of the profitableness in 
work towards the reform of tlie law 
concerning illegitimate children? How 
are the performances of two advisers of 
equal rank and equal qualifications to be 
compared fairly when the people con¬ 
cerned work in completely different 
spheres and one attracts attention with an 
important task allotted to him wliilc the 
other has to carry out less conspicuous 
duties? 

Experts at the Ministry of the Interior 
are in other respects more optimistic in 
judging what should be reformed. Public 
administration, they say, is really much 
more efficient and capable of carrying 
out Its functions than politicians think. 
From this can be concluded that ob¬ 
stacles to the implementation of reform 
proposals are more numerous than the 
opportunities. 

(InduEtriekurier, 6 November 1969) 
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B HOME AFFAIRS 


Social welfare policy and its 
inflammable possibilities 


The new government in Bonn has 
inherited a burden of uncertain weight. 
The contentious question of social wel¬ 
fare policy with regard to worker partici¬ 
pation in the economy lias not yet been 
resolved. It may become a stumbling 
black on the tight-rope which the Social 
Democrat and Free Democrat govern¬ 
ment walks. It may be a time bomb in the 
coalition baggage. 

At the Christian Democrats' party 
conference In Mainz it was stated anew 
how the CDU/CSU are finding it difficult 
to get over how quickly the Social Demo¬ 
crat and Free Democrat partnership ma¬ 
naged to come to an agreement on a 
programme. They found this even more 
difficult to comprehend since on the 
question of worker participation the two 
parties take up almost opposite positions. 


FDP tries to get 
a grip 

Simultaneous with the efforts of lead¬ 
ing members of the FDP to feel their way 
into top positions in Bonn, earn them¬ 
selves respect and establish in people’s 
minds that the party is fit to govern, bad 
news has arrived from the provinces. 

In tlie frozen north and deep south of 
the Federal Republic prospects are none 
too good for the little, tormented party. 

Middle-class c onservative members are 
leaving flic liberal ship since they Who t 
willing to accept its new course. They are 
leaping into the welcoming arms of the 
CDU or CSU. 

Often in the eyes of FDP party mem¬ 
bers the sight of changing majorities In 
local constituencies causes despair of ever 
being nominated for a constituency again. 

The spectacular exit of many time- 
honoured FDP officials and (heir replace¬ 
ment by young-bloods, particularly in 
large cities and densely populated areas 
will change the aspect of the party even 
further. 

The FDP has been undergoing a struc¬ 
tural change, whicli has only been accele¬ 
rated £ y the dcsision to Knfc forces with 
the SPD in a Bonn government. Tin's 
change is now in full swing and it will 
undoubtedly involve more pessimistic re¬ 
ports from far-flung places. 

The CDU/CSU will play on this, ho¬ 
ping to drive every last conservative voter 
from the Free Democrats. The liberals 
can do nothing more to halt this process. 

They must attempt to live tlirough it 
by adopting the right attitudes in Bonn. 

The first dim ray of hope came from 
the local elections in North Rliine West¬ 
phalia. For the first time the swing was 
slightly in favour of the party, in com¬ 
parison with the general elections. 

The liberals should not bewail the loss 


The SPD showed flexibility and en¬ 
forced no conditions on the FDP, which 
had stated their position firmly and clear¬ 
ly. The Social Democrats found this all 
the easier since the committee of experts 
which had been established by the SPD at 
the time of the Grand Coalition has not 
yet put forward its report on the exten¬ 
sion of worker participation and its con¬ 
sequences for the economy. So in prac¬ 
tice the SPD had nothing to surrender. 

The CDU/CSU had also under¬ 
estimated the capability of the SPD to 
come to terms with (he demands of the 
Federal Republic Confederation of Trade 
Unions. The unions had demanded before 
the genera] election that there should be 
an extension of equal worker particip¬ 
ation and they made this their most pres¬ 
sing demand on the government. The de¬ 
mand for worker participation is also a 
part of the basic programme of the Con- 
federation of Federal Republic Trade 
Unions (DGB). 

So it is not with a light heart that the 
unions have taken up a position with 
regard to the unusual political situation in 
Bonn, but only with ‘^palpitations” But a 
majority of them h3s finally accepted the 
desirability of a government led by the 
Social Democrats and if necessary a Soci¬ 
alist-Liberal coalition, and they have 
given this precedence over the completion 
of their demands for worker partici¬ 
pation. 

The unions are hoping that this go¬ 
vernment will provide an on-the-whole 
more progressive social welfare policy and 
a more active economic policy. The 'small 
coalition should not be reproached with 
this. The most Important employee dc- 
mands concern job security and price 
stability. The unions know this and they 
have taken it into consideration in opting 
for the present coalition. 


According to the forinulators of Basic 
Law and the Judges in Karlsruhe who 
defend and uphold it the Bundesrat’s 
duty is “to be the organisation in the 
Federal Republic which protects the in¬ 
terests of the nation as a whole and at the 
same time makes manifest the political 
interests of the Federal states as members 
of the Federation.” 

This is the yardstick by which the 
Bundesrat ((Upper Chamber)) of this 
country s parliament should be measured. 
Ajid as the Bundesrat includes members 
of state governments this yardstick must 
also be applied to senior officials in the 
Federal states. 

If the results of these measurements 
are encouraging it must come as a surprise 
d the self-critical voices issuing from the 
states are taken into consideration. 

Franz Josef Rdder had his reasons when 
he warned against "bad style” in the 
Bundesrat, immediately after his election 


since they will be easy to replace with 
fresh young men. Anyone who joins the 
CSU at the moment is not to be envied. 

The situation in Schleswig-Holstein is 
trickier. The leader of the state govern¬ 
ment fired the state chairman of the FDP 
from the Schleswig-Holstein cabinet and 
the party has not as yet said any tiling. 

The party is fearful for both its re¬ 
maining government members in the pro¬ 
vincial assembly as well as one cabinet 
minister and one secretary of state. 

In Schleswig-Holstein the party must 
be rebuilt with as many new faces as 
possible. There would still be time before 
the provincial assembly elections in 1971. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 27 November 1969) 




At any rate the DGB denies that it has 
come to a stagnation agreement with the 
SPD on the question of worker partici¬ 
pation. DGB leader Heinz-Oskar Verier has 
sought to supplement this by saying that 
the unions will take on the role of an 
extra-parliamentary opposition if a cleft 
should open between government policy 
and the unions’ altitude. 

A confrontation of unions and SPD is 
therefore quite possible in the future just 
as much as it was in the past. It is only 
necessary to bring to mind the discussions 
on the emergency powers legislation. The 
SPD knows that it is governing at the risk 
of running up against such a conflict. The 
only reminder of this they need is the 
DGB's attack on Economic Affairs Mi¬ 
nister Karl Schiller when he spoke of the 
necessity of pegging wages ana salaries. 

But on closer consideration what at 
first appears to be a problem for Willy 
Brandt s government turns out to be just 
as great a problem for the DGB itself In 
the DGB ranks there arc many officials 
who are not content with the nttitude the 
organisation is adopting and above all, of 

fP ur 5f»* llos 5 ,110i!, bers who belong to 
me LDu and are now hoping that they 
can cause a split between SPD and DGB. 

Nevertheless action in the Bundestag 
by the left-wing of the CDU/CSU on the 
question of worker participation is not 
very likely at the moment. On the one 
hand there is the suspicion that in so 
doing they would not so much be under¬ 
taking a party-political strategy in its 
purest sense as preserving the good rela¬ 
tionship between the DGB leadership and 
the new government. 

On the other hand H is unlikely that 
the CDU can unite and carry through 
such a inonocuvre. Parly leader Rainer 
uarzel s no to the unions’ plans for 


Reorganising 
Federal States and 
their duties 

problems in the relationship of one state 
to another or to the nation as a whole are 
dean with in a separations manner. 

Many examples of the states’ willing¬ 
ness to operate “cooperative Federalism* 
could be quoted. Nevertheless the con- 
ilict contained in these complaints is still 
unsolved in principle, even though it has 
long since become anachronistic. 

Even the watching eyes that once 
trained on the Bavarian state govern¬ 
ment s relationship with the central go¬ 
vernment and the nation as a whole no 
longer see ‘the former federalists accent 
of territorial separation”. 


style If indificual states persistently stood 
up and fought for their own Interests in 
the Bundesrat. 

., From a distance there is a sound like 
thunder from Lower Saxony, where the 
state Finance Minister, Alfred Kubel 
came into conflict with the Bundesrat on 
account of Us attitude towards the na¬ 
tion. 

Kubel, who has become the SPD’s 
chief contender for the position of Prime 
Munster in Hanover, described constitut¬ 
ional realities In the relationship between 
the Bundesrat and the nation as “separa- 
tionist Federalism”. v 

Such a harsh criticism of provincial 
selfishness is only justified when basic 
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worker participation at the party corf, 
fence in Mainz should have taken.? 
sting out of all speculation and *J! 
bring back all party membere given? 
to illusions to the realities express J 
the Berlin Programme. 1 

If the CDU had wanted an extent* 
of proportional worker participation i 
would have been able to achieve lhi< r 
conjunction with the SPD durmnb 
tm„ of office of the Grand CoaBtioa. 
But the majority of Christian Dcmo^ 
did not want this. Now that the party, 
filling the Opposition benches andluste 
collect itself together and rejuvenate itself 
it can afford internal strife on \k 
question of worker participation less|h D 
ever. 

For in the previous Bundestag M 
majority could be found on worker m 
cipation when the SPD was still keenly 
demanding it. Now the Social Denwcna 
have to take into consideration their nev 
coalition partners, the FDP, so there i 
still not a majority. 

SPD members of the Bundestag, esc 
those who have a union card in theii 
pocket - 200 of the 518 Bundestag 
members arc card-carrying union meu> 
bers - arc not going to risk jeopardise 
their party s newly won power in order to 
press on with demands for workerpuriici 
J Ilis Js especially so since the 
oru/HJl coalition has announced to 
Provenients to labour laws such as the 
CDU/CSU have pressed for in the pas!. 
These arc of great interest to many 
Individual unions whose field of concern 
for structural reasons of for reasons of 
co nip tiny size makes equal worker partici¬ 
pation based on the example of tin 
systems in the iron, coal and steel into 
tries out or the question. 

It can be seen that the situation cuts 
two ways for the unions. The extent to 
which the govern men l can fulfill other 
urgent union requests, for example the 
substantial improvement lo accumulation 
oi wealth for employees, will delermutf 
whether the time bomb of worker parl» 
pal ion in (fie government baggage can b? 
(IlTiikiI nr mil. „ ms JorgSollaS 

tSTiri TCiA KThk ZI'ITUNG. 

25 November^# 


It involves the ruling dictated by pot 
tical realities, by which the federated 
stales have lo subordinate their own 
interests in cases where they have orgfr 
nised their cooperation in the “confeue- 
ration of slates* manner, on the principle 
of common consent. This is achievedasi 
result of conferences between the Prim* 
Ministers and Cabinet ministers respon¬ 
sible for the themes under discussion. 

They act in the “federated state" 
manner in the Bundesrat which worksofl 
the furmulation of Federal Republic law 
by means of majority decisions. 

The conflict between “cooperative" 
and “separalionist” Federalism can not 
be overcome at length by day-to-day 
rational political practice. 

Structural improvements are unavoid¬ 
able. 

Rodcr has warned the states that they 
should not group themselves in the Bun- 
desrat into rich cousins and poor coustok 

■ * ■■ ~ “ - a* »f/iiin 


as incy did during finance poncy !«•#«-» 
and in the same breath he spoke in favour 
of a re-grouping of the Federal RepubW 
into operable states. 

A little later Minister of the Interior 
Hans-Dictricli Genscher announced that 
the government would risk making 8 
move towards a reasonable and justifiable 
marking off of the jurisdiction of federal 
states and the central government. 

Both the realignment and the epP 01 ’ 
tioning of duties to the central govern¬ 
ment, the federal states and local govern* 
ments could not be postponed any k>n8“ 
If Federalism in this country was to stand 
a chance. Wilfried Hertz-Elchenrode 

(DIE WELT, 25 November 1 9W 
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I inter german relations 

Klaus Schiitz - pacemaker in West Berlin 

UNDER FIRE FROM ALL SIDES FOR HIS ADVANCED VIEWS 


JlOtiur etaOt-Sfiudgcr 


Officials of expellee organisations ( r ‘— 

would have liked nothing more than to 
lew him limb from limb. In A feues 

Deutschland, the newspaper of the Social- -- -— ——- 

Unity Party (SED), a certain M.A. said 

that he was on an adventurer’s course. _ n./ 

So under heavy fire from both right _—^ 

and left Klaus Schtltz, the governing _ 

Mayor of West Berlin, continues on his - 

way as pacemaker. _ 

From time to time his path is lost in . 

the dark corridors of secret diplomacy in front of tl 

but he always emerges once again, always 

coming up with something surprising. In wiicn East Berlin demanded unain- 
the efforts of the Western part of Ger- biguously that West Berlin’s Senate 
many to reduce tension with the East shou y f ree itse |f f rom Bonn’s policy 
step by step the governing Mayor is before the Eastern side would enter into 
always one step ahead or those governing discussions with iti tlie governing Mayor 

declined, with nuances it is true, but still 
Schiitz drew upon himself the anger equally as unambiguously, 
of the expellee leaders during his visit to Admittedly West Berlin has a special 
Poland this summer when lie announced status, admittedly it is not a Federal state 
the plainly foregone conclusion that the of t , ie Fcdoral Republic. But in spite of 

OJer-Neisse frontier between 1 olaud and dl j 3 \Vest Berlin is firmly connected with 

Germany is a reality that must he recog- t ], c ccon0 mic t financial and legal system 
dsed - of the Federal government. Taking as a 

It is unthinkable that this experienced starting point that there are two German 
politician first came to this conclusion stales within one nation, this could only 
when visiting Poland. Ami it is just as mean that “West Berlin belongs to free 

unthinkable that iiis political friends in Germany”. West Berlin will always re- 

Bonn have not come to this conclusion main within the framework of the Fedcr- 
jmd ’otmiso they have not yot been on u ui govuiimunit's peace policy, 
trip to Poland. Recently Klaus Schiitz has not tired 

SchiUz the pacemaker took it upon ol explaining the status of the city in tills 
himself on the Polish visit lo say svhat the 

real situation is. a situlion that can no ' 

longer be changed by peaceful methods. 

He thought the step fro ward would he The period of consideration given to 
beneficial and those whom Schiitz pieced- the new Federal government by East 

ed could not complain about the result of Berlin at Moscow's instigation liassur- 

the elections on 28 September. prisingly been transformed into a period 

Tlie most recent raps that Schiitz has of probation, 
had to suffer from East Berlin once again GDR leaders know only too well that 
result from his pacemaking. For even lie- the Brandt-Scheel Cabinet will not fulfil 

foie Foreign Minister Walter School had lire conditions attached lo this - the 

linked the recognition of West Berlin by recognition of the GDR, the respecting of 

the German Democratic Republic with West Berlin as an independent political 

the final abolition of the Hallstein Doc- unit that has never belonged to the 

trine Schiitz had already set it out for all Federal Republic and never will as well as 

to sec. the creation of truly democratic con¬ 

ditions in the Federal Republic. They 
even firmly reckon with the fact that tlie 
Most npnnlp nrlvnrafp Socialist-Liberal coalition will reduce the 

iuosi people advocate SED , s prORramme of caoihl iatinn wi 

* 11 *,i /-Ir\D according to the viewsUJbricht,Stoph 

talks With the IjUrt and Honecker, contains minimum de¬ 

mands. 

Seventy-four per cent of the popula- The GDR leaders' only aim here can 
Hon of the Federal Republic believe that be to destroy the hopes that large sec- 

Ure Federal government should have poli- tlons of the GDR’s population, especially 

Heal talks with the government of the the younger generation, have in a Federal 

German Democratic Republic. government headed for the first time by 

- , r t_ ,u n nn Social Democrats. It is not their fault that 

, J-T. IC l ults . oF .. a W , by ^ey over-estimate Bonn’s chances in Ger- 

institute for Applied Sociology (INF AS) man u The op j tmi stIc statements of 
jnow that only eleven per cent reject bQth SPD ^ pDP politicians were 
talks of this nature. bound to give them the impression that 

The survey also showed that more the formation of a Socialist-Liberal^ would 

than half tlie citizens of this country (52 lead to a beneficial change in German 

fr cent) expect positive results from the policy as well as in many other spheres. 

Eastern policy pursued by the SPD-FDP understandable disappointment of 

8°vcmmcnt. Twenty-six per cent are ^ ople ^ t h e GDR that this is not 
apprehensive. hannenina and cannot happen considering 



In front of the front-line! 


iCaiinon: Hanal/Volks will) 


The period of consideration given to 
the new Federal government by East 
Berlin at Moscow’s instigation lias sur¬ 
prisingly been transformed into a period 
of probation. 

GDR leaders know only too well that 
the Brandt-Scheel Cabinet will not fulfil 
Lite conditions attached lo this - the 
recognition of the GDR, the respecting of 
West Berlin as an independent political 
unit that has never belonged to the 
Federal Republic and never will as well as 
the creation of truly democratic con¬ 
ditions in the Federal Republic. They 
even firmly reckon with the fact that the 
Socialist-Liberal coalition will reduce the 
SED’s programme of capitulation whi^H 

according to the views ot UJbricht, Stoph 
and Honecker, contains minimum de¬ 
mands. 

The GDR leaders’ only aim here can 
be to destroy the hopes that large sec¬ 
tions of the GDR’s population, especially 
tlie younger generation, have in a Federal 
government headed for tlie first time by 


way at every opportunity that presented 
itself. This is necessary too as it lias been 
proved time and time again that this 
disputed and liiglily complicated status 
can be manipulated according to the 
political opinion of the interpreter. 

For years the GDR spoke of the 
independent political unit of West Berlin 
but before the Federal elections the GDR 
changed its terminology and surprisingly 
made a step townrds the West with the 
formula of special political unit. After 
Willy Brandt's policy statement, from 
which East Berlin had obviously expect¬ 
ed more, the SED returned lo its cool 
terminology of separation. 

This and other capers do not prove 
that there is a lack of clarity within lire 
Eastern bloc about the situation of West 
Berlin. It proves rather that this situation 
is manipulated according to the demands 


of the sitation.Tliat is indeed no pleasant 
state of affairs and it is obvious that in 
the forthcoming discussions on detente 
the position of West Berlin must be 
secured and not ingored. 

The catchword has already been given- 
reality. And Klaus Schiitz has said it so 
often that lie deserves not only angry 
responses but also scorn. The Oder-Neisse 
frontier is a realily, the GDR is a reality 
— West Berlin is one too. The reality of 
the Oder-Ncisse line should be recognised 
(by us). The reality of the GDR should be 
recognised (by us). The reality of West 
Berlin should be recognised - (by you). 

When Schiitz was in Poland he was 
able to acliievc the first success of his 
policy of reality. Warsaw forewent the 
chance of greeting Schtltz as head of tlie 
independent political unit of West Berlin 
and received hi in as the German politician 
Klaus Schiitz. The gesture was clear and it 
was noted in East Berlin without any 
jubilation. 

The chance of achieving a secure city 
in a peaceful Europe is so unique that 
only the malicious would thwart it. There 
are many signs that sensible estimates are 
made of it - apart from in East Berlin. 

More appears that the mere concili¬ 
atory relationship that Klaus Schiitz 
showed so clearly to the Russinn am¬ 
bassador to East Berlin, Pyotr Abrassi- 
iiiov, There are realities, still modest, that 
hint at West Berlin’s role as a place for 
East and West to meet. In September 
Czechoslovakia made use of the ahop- 
svimlow of West Berlin by exhibiting its 
exports. Rumania recently did the same 
and at the end of this month it will be 
Poland’s turn. Moscow's Bolshoi Ballet 
has just made a triumphal appearance in 
the Dcutschlandhalle and tlie GDR ex¬ 
hibited its books in (lie Europn Centre. 

West Berlin does not waul Lo he a 
mischief-maker and must not act in this 
rot'.* unUs s politici ans in Its hinterland do 
not give U my !»»«■" Diclcr Finm ~ 

(Kiilner Stadl-Anv.Mp.fr, 1 8 Novunibur 1 0 f»*J) 


Ulbricht’s regime 
still demands 
all or nothing at all 

forget past attacks by Hie SED on i.'c 
Social Democrats. They arc now correctly 


note of the existence or the GDR as a 
state with many Ifs and huts. 

Those responsible in East Berlin de¬ 
mand much more of Bonn who should 
recognise the “Socialist German state” in 
international law und thus practically as 
foreign territory. “The Federal Republic 
has established itself as g separate im¬ 
perialist state and the German Democra¬ 
tic Republic has developed into the So- 


calling the party the SPD and not, as cinlist state of the German nation. Ger- 
previously, the disparaging SP. But people mBn y within the frontiers of 1937 now 
in the GDR cannot be convinced so easily exists only in the weather reports of the 


man policy. The opitmistic statements oi 
both SPD and FDP politicians were 
bound to give them the impression that 
the formation of a Socialist-Liberal would 
lead to a beneficial change in German 
policy as well as in many other spheres. 

The understandable disappointment of 

many people in the GDR tnat this Is not 
happening and cannot happen considering 
the limits set In the field of inter German 
nolicv to governments of all pohtical 


. .The course of the Federal government the limits set In me liem ^r™ 
U'ts Wastern policy is seen less dearly by policy to governments of all polled 
ftc public. Fortv-seven per cent expect colours is being exploited by the ocu 
‘he Federal government P to pursue new leadership, though without success up till 
Wu rses while 28 per cent reckon on a now. 

continuation of the old Eastern policy. The opinion makers in East Berlin are 

ISQddeutsche Zeitung, 18 November 1969) now trying very hard to make people 


tliat the attitude of their party and state 
leadership towards Bonn has really chang¬ 
ed. 

a courteous note nas Been iniroaucea 
and this is reflected in all the official 
statements being made at present on 
Willy Brandt’s policy statement. East 
Berlin no longer talks of West Germany 
or the West German Federal Republic but 
the Federal Republic of Germany or uses 
the abbreviation BRD. Even Helmut 
Schmidt, the first member of the govern¬ 
ment to get into East Berlin’s line of fire, 
is called, in contrast to his predecessors. 
Minister of Defence and not Minister of 
War. 

But apart from this little has actually 
changed in the SED’s position towards 
the Federal Republic and the SPD/FDP 
government in particular. 

Nothing else could have been expected 
after SED head Walter Ulbricht consoli¬ 
dated his “all or nothing” position in the 
German question not long after the Fe- 


policy to governments of all pouucai dera | elections and at the same time 

colours Is being exploited by the olu demanded that the new Federal govem- 

leadership, though without success up till s h 0Ldd recognise realities. Those in 

now. power in the GDR are not satisfied with 

The opinion makers in East Berlin are what the Socialist-Liberal coalition has 
nnu , In/Jno verv hard to make people done so far, that is no more than take 


exists only in the weather reports of the 
Federal Republic.” 

For the time being all attempts by the 
new Federal government to case and 

normalise relations between the two parts 
of Germany are doomed to failure, whe¬ 
ther people accept this or not. 

There seems to be no way out of this 
situation - but when has Uris not been 
the case in Germany since 1945? No¬ 
thing would be more wrong than to move 
East Berlin to become more reasonable 
by making new concessions all the time. 

It became painfully obvious to the 
Grand Coalition of Christian and Social 
Democrats that measures of this type has 
as little effect in politics as in economics. 
The SED leadership reacted in its own 
way to the willingness of the Kiesinger- 
Brandt government to oblige. It raised its 
demands on the Federal Republic higher 
still without itself foregoing tlie smallest 
part of its “all or nothing” policy. 

But this unfortunately seems to have 
been forgotten already by those politi¬ 
cians who confuse patience and perse¬ 
verance in the German question with 
immobility and try to encourage the new 
Federal government to make new initia¬ 
tives towards East Berlin. 

Henning Frank 

(CHRIST UND WELT, 21 November 1969) 
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Early Hindemith work 
at Darmstadt 


IGilMT sf '«*%!» Wm 


We protest against this moral disso¬ 
lution of the theatre. Our statesmen 
speak su much about moral renovation. 
Churchmen of all denominations are mak¬ 
ing an effort to fix ethical concepts 
eroded by the war. But the achievements 
of their serious, painstaking work arc 
demolished frivolously and wantonly by a 
theatre that is financed by public taxes." 

Tills appeared in a Stuttgart newpaper, 
Volksblatt, on 7 June 1921 after an 
evening of premieres of one-act works by 
the 26-year-old Paul Hindemith had dege¬ 
nerated into scandal. 

Articles of this type must be read 
today to understand the indignation that 
theatrical affairs could arouse at that time 
— imagine a theatre touching upon the 
work of statesmen today - and to mea¬ 
sure the distance between us today and 
the events of yesteryear. 

Today we are amused with the court 
officials in the one-act Nusch-Nuschi 
when the Burmese Emperor is told by the 
busman that the judgement on an alle¬ 
gedly disloyal general who is said to have 
breakfasted with four of the Emperor's 
best wives can no longer be carried out as 
it is no longer necessary — the general is 
alreadyeinasculated. 

Today we can laugh - in contrast to 
those court officials in the theatre - 
because wc have already seen that the 
four women had fallen into the hands of 
a playboy. It remains dubious if this is a 
cause for moral indignation. When Hinde¬ 
mith enlarges upon the disloyalty by 
quoting Mark from Wagner’s Tristan It 
increases the value of tho score for our 
cars and nobody is outraged. 

The theatre in Darmstadt specialises In 
resurrecting works. But his great operatic 
festival left a bitter taste. People came 
from all around to find out the influences 
on Hindemith’s first operatic works. No¬ 
body would have believed that his early 
work was redolent of Strauss' sugary 
sweetness with strains of Puccini's colour 
and wild Wagnerian chromatic passages. 
Even those who were there in 1921 are 
now surprised that the music was ever 
considered new. 

U is as traditional as every tiling that 
Hindemith wrote later. The only thing 
that now attracts'us to Hindemith is the 
short period of his middle works, his 
chamber music, some orchestral works 
and the first version of Cardillac. 

Perhaps this judgement is false. It 
could be that in a further fifty years 
Hindemith will be celebrated as the grea¬ 
test German musician of the twentieth 
century, only providing that this century 
does not intend to alter radically from 
the nineteenth and as time wears on this 
seems less and less the case. 

But the libretti too no longer appeal to 
a modern audience. Kokoschka's script 
on the eternal problem of man and 
woman is Intolerable and indulges in 
foggy symbolism. Ho and she look for 


A scene from Hindemith's 'Nusch-Nuschi' 

(Photo: Pit Ludwig} 


each other, kill each other while animal, 
that is fully normal human intercourse 
takes place beneath the level of the two 
mutual murderers. Franz Blei’s puppet 
story provides variations, both Ex¬ 
pressionist and comic, on the Freudian 
after-effects of Nusch-Nuschi. 

Hindemith has not only tormented the 
whole orchestra with his chromatics but 
also saw to it that music would condemn 
the opera or musical theatre to death as 
the text - fortunately - could not be 
understood and voices scarcely heard. As 
the audience is numbed by sound the 
only judgement it can come to is the 
most annihilating of all - it is boring. 

Striking details, relaxed passages for 
wind and emancipation of the drums are 
of little or no use. These works belong in 
the arcliivcs and are interesting only as 
opera liistoiy. 

But the Darmstadt Landestheater has 
at least managed to wipe the dust off tlio 
remote operatic files so that no loss will 
be made. Harro Dick's procuclion with 
the decor of Michael Godeu is sensitive 
and perceptive, features are stylised and 
the smgers are perfect puppets. Their 
costumes swing around their legs and 
their arms are lengthened so that the 
audience could well believe that it is 
indeed puppets that are playing before it. 
To sec this together with Aliute Meczie’s 
enchanting costumes for Nusch-Nuschi 
was an aestetic pleasure. 

Unce again Hans Drcwanz allowed his 
precision in intricate stylistic questions 
and the temperament with which he can 
conduct. 

The vocal side of the ensemble at 
Darmstadt is not as good as it could bo 
but that is another problem that had to 
bo accepted and can only be excused by 
the fact that the stage at Darmstadt is 
makeshift. The new theatre will be ready 
in 1972 and will present different de¬ 
mands especially as Darmstadt, in spite of 
its modem tradition, has planned its new 
theatre as conventionally and super- 
dimensionally as all other theatres in the 
Federal Republic. The eavesdropping 
principle is still applied. The last chance 
for a truly new theatre has been wasted. 
And then there will no longer be trial 
opera evenings that are so necessary, like 
this one for Hindemith. 

(CHRIST UNDWELT,21 November 1969) 



A scene from *A Man from Rabinal* 


Heathen ritual in Frankfurt 


The large Maya death dmm resounds. 
A captured prisoner lives and plays his 
final hour, re-enacting iiis life and strugg¬ 
les. He is driven by the victors to the 
place of sacrifice where his heart is torn 
from his breast. 

A dance of death full of strange 
symbols, signs and images. This sort of 
ritual was still known to the Mayas of 
Guatemala in the fifteenth century before 
the Spanish arrived. The Man of Rabinal 
has been handed down as a record of 
their ceremonies. Hofmannsthal dealt 
with it and the new translation by Erwin 
Walter Palm, on which the Frankfurt 
production is based, has been traus- 
iomicd from an ethnic find into a work 
of literature. Its archaic formulae- show 
the distanco between two cultures but 
also their closeness in what must be 
termed existential experiences - the ex¬ 
perience of the end or existence, the 
experience of the transition from life to 
death. 

The strangeness of tho text is not lost 
even when ono gets used to it. But is lids 
the sort of text for the contemporary 
theatre 7 Die production does not give a 
conclusive aswer to this question. In spite 
of the many explanatory passages in the 
programme the premiere was a remote, 
probably not understood, obscure event 
for the audience. 

Hans-Joachim Heyse's production 
gives dear insight into what the play 
could mean to us. We are acquainted with 


* ••• '■ 
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the reality and psychology of the s> 
tuation of the prisoner surrounded by 
victors and his farewell to earth and sky 
before his last nI tempt to meet the scow 
of his enemies. 

But these scenes arc time and lira 
again swamped by resonant melaphois 
that never make themselves compleldy 
plain, by the rigidity of a language (Jul 
persists in monotonous gestures and lie 
ceremony of laborious articulation. 

On top of this Heyse’s production 
only makes the continual transition be¬ 
tween the reality of (he ceremony and 
the reality of a slow death in which it 
cuds, hy coarse and fitful danga of 
direction. 

The pcrformanec bears witness to the 
exertion required !o keep up exslasy. In 
the elevuled expression of the ritual it 
wants more than clearness. Over long 
passages it becomes a monstrous roar and, 
for the actors, a struggle to bring the slow 
sentences to n tempo ihut (hey resist. 

Tli is causes unnn turn! ness of style that 
aclors like GUuthcr Ambcrgcr, Harms- 
gcorg Laubcntlial and Olaf Bison are 
inclined to anyway. And this finally 
results in the ever more prevalent im¬ 
pression that a procedure that resists the 
theatre is being forced by hook and by 
crook to fit the stage. 

The unnatural style of the perforoert 
finds its counterpart in the hopelessly 
artificial choreography that Jose Gem« 
drew up for the twelve yellow Jaguars, 
silent figures in the ritual. They squat ff 
hop around in their judo-like robes, fonn 

patterned groups ana men scalier ««** 
again from these patterned groups and 
then scatter once again from tnesa 
groups. The stage, empty apart from a 
Maya frieze hanging above it, allowed 
then enough room for this. The Mexican 
Antonio Lopez Mane era is responsible for 
decor. 

The embarassing tiling was that it esn 
be felt that the Frankfurt theatre people 
and their Latin American friends aN 
bringing forth their ideas of a modernity 
that is of yesteryear. Or is it Mexican? 

Because of this the alien Guatemalan 
evening, an event that will go down in the 
annals as a curiosity, was also alienat¬ 
ing. 

The performance did not manage^ 
rise above the philological and histories] 
interest that may give it the air of a pte# 
of ethnography. But only tills could have 
justified it. It is now a ghost from Central 

Amerlca ' Peter Idea 

(STUTTGARTER 
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| THINGS SEEN 

Leverkusen exhibition of conceptual art 
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IS IT A SWINDLE OR NOT A SWINDLE? 
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If a visitor ventured into the Lever* 
kiuen Municipal Museum and Art Gallery 
itMorsbroleh Castle in the course of the 
next few weeks, he might Brink he had 
entered a technician's office by mistake. 

On the walls there are graphs, a market 
report, plans and photographs. On the 
floor Is a white rectangle with a spirit 
level placed on it and on another spot 
(here is a triangle with a compass affixed 
to it. 

In one comer there are black angles 
whose area decreases towards the top. As 
well as all this there is a table, covered 
with document files, which when open 
ire seen to contain more texts, photo- 
grahpsaod figures. 

Visitors to the museum are invited to 
isk themselves: “Pardon me, how do I get 
to the museum? " At this the attendant 
replies friendlily: “You arc in the midst 
of the exhibition ‘Konzcption - con¬ 
ation’ sir, and furthermore in the mu- 
wm!" 

‘Minimal art' is the follow-up to tho 
bright sorcery of tho Pop wave. It has 
reduced die image received to a mini¬ 
mum. One sees dice, base plates and rods. 
The essential point is that one sees them. 

.Walks of conceptual art, the latest 
brain-child of the avanlgardc, do not need 
to be on hand at all. “Ideas alone can bo 
ait,” Sol Lcwitt reassures us. 

Timm Ulriclis bangs tho drum even 
louder “My opinions and ideas are art. 
Hy words. I am a poem,” ho claims. 

We are prepared to imniorsc oursclvos 
hart which is not there. Flicking through 
the files on display wo come across 
Donald Burgy. 

He describes a walk he took on the 
tflemoon of 4 September 1968 in the 
neighbourhood of nis homo town, Brad¬ 
ford. 

On tills walk he discovered a “stone", 
He decided to do a study on this from its 
npdeal, mathematical and geological pro¬ 
xies. The result of this study is shown 
I ^graphs, analyses and photographs - the 
i “stone" in far off Massachusetts has 
become an objet d'art. 

In this respect conceptual art overlaps 
*ith land art which has been on many 
Bps for some time. The land artist paces 
some tract of land somewhere and 
tys out ditches or walls. Richard Long 
ploughed the garden of Haus Lange In 
Krefeld into hills and dales. 

Since most objects of land art lie in 
j?me far off place they must be trans- 
rerred to art galleries and exhibitions in 
“! e f°rm of photographs and descriptive 
pieces. 

Conceptual art docs away with a speci- 
* point of departure and contents itself 
Mlh plans and designs. It does not 
necessarily entail what is on hand, but 
Unjust be an object which is possible. 

k describes events and occurrences 
as such is something approacliing the 
‘Opening", 

What it can not do without is photo- 
pphy as a means of visual aid. Amatt 
nuried himself in sand until only his head 
*** sticking out. The result of this 



Arnatt'i J An Invisible Hole* 


(Photo: Kata log) 


experiment is contained in a strip of 
photographs. 

Dibetts took photographs of surfaces 
at ton minute intervals. The changing 
shadows show the passage of the sun. 

Baldessari has taken photographs of 
objects with some, any, spectator point¬ 
ing at them. 

But there is also a kind of conceptual 
art which.is Independent of the camera. 
Some exhibitors simply sent a letter. 
Sandback made “eight suggestions" on 
how the large hall of Morsbroich castle 
was to be variegated on tho basis of 
certain chemical volumes. 

Han no Darbovon calculates and con¬ 
structs out of dates and their aggregate 
digits. 


Shakespeare's early comedy “Love’s 
Labours Lost” is very rarely performed. 
It is said by experts to date from the year 
1592 or thereabouts. 

The play is now being presented by 
Munich's Kammerspiel. 

The construction of the play is a 
complicated weave of thoughts and ideas. 
It offers scope for good acting, but is 
rather lacking in action. 

Bravely, manfully sworns oatlis make 
it good material for those who want to 
undertake intensive philosophical studies 
of all kinds of terrestrial joys. 

Most of these oaths are of a strangely 
feminine nature. They are not kept. The 

f iitiful breaking of these oaths comes the 
irst time there is an opportunity for 
feminine-seductive conditions. 

Perhaps all this does give an oppor¬ 
tunity for the audience at the Munich 
Kammerspiel to gains true enlightenment 
and profit from what they see, even those 
members of the audience who consider 
themselves to be enlightened in such 
matters. 

This is not necessarily so, as the date 
of writing of the play indicates. There is a 
sucession of pitfalls into which the young 
William Shakespeare allows his rather pale 
and anaemic characters fall. 

Tiiis is not necessarily so as the very 
paleness of the characters goes to show; 
the women who try hard to be impressive 
and to shine by being witty and who 
come out of it dull and shallow and far 
from creating a sense of gaiety remain 
rather unamusing. 


Huebler has a similar process for the 
serial numbers of American banknotes. 

Polke arranges the biographical and 
creating dates in the life of Leonardo da 
Vinci using the golden mean and claims 
that tiiis is a “demonstration of the 
possible scope of studies of da Vinci.” 

Leonardo does not come into the 
picture merely by chance. With Ills de¬ 
signs for flying machines, sluices and 
dredgers Leonard! da Vinci was ono of 
the greatest conceptual artists of all time. 

There have always been ideas, sketches 
and Utopian architecture, though these 
have generally speaking aimed at even¬ 
tually being put Into praclico. 

For the modern-day conceptual artist 
tho design is the finished form, the end 
product. Designs can be reproduced, pho¬ 
tos copied. In tills light the catalogue 


produced as a guide to the exhibition 
virtually is the exhibition. 

This catalogue has been compiled by 
Rolf Wcdewcr and Konrad Fischer and is 
published in Cologne at a cost of 10 
Marks. It contains the brain-children of 
45 artists, of which about a half are 
Americans. Next in line conic the English, 
Italians and people from the Federal 
Republic. 

Needless to say conceptual art lends 
itself to the practical joker and often 
approaches the quiz or the charade or 
acrostic in form. Some conceptualises 
pass themselves off as mystics! 

Is the whole tiling just a racket? Tiiis 
remains an open question, since it is very 
difficult to bring concepts home to the 
average art consumer, who wants sonic- 
tiling more concrete. 

(Han no verse he Allgemeine, 14 November 19o9) 


Jubilee drama 
next summer at 
Bad Hersfeld 

Bad Hersfeld’s twentieth drama festi¬ 
val mil take place between 2 July and 2 
August 1970 and will again be under the 
general artistic direction of Professor 
Ulrich Erfurth. 

It will be the jubilee festival. 

The management has annonneed that 
GUntlier Fleckstein of the Deutsches 
Theater In Gottingen will stage Peter 
Hack’s Amphitryon with GerLindc Locker 
In the role of Alcmcnc. Negotiations are 
continuing to sign up Goetz George for 
the title role. 

Reinhard Olszevsky from Buenos 
Aires will stage William Shakespeare's 
Richard III with Hans Kortc as Richard. 
Erfurth himself will put on Bert Breeht's 
Heilige Johann*-dec Sehlachthofe (St- 
Joan of tho Stockyards) with Nicole 
Hcesters as the lead. 

There will probably be further perfor¬ 
mances of Erfurth's staging of Friedrich 
Dilrrcnma tt’s Desuch der alien Dame (The 
Visit) starring Honncloro Sciiroth and 
Hannsgcorg Laubcntlial. 

(STUTTGARTER ZKITUNU, 
13 Novambor 1969) 


‘Love’s Labours Lost’ 
in Munich 

Diis production of the Bard's play 
lasts for two and a half hours. But the 
comedy never really comes to life. 

Paul Verhoeven has put a lot of hard 
work and keenness into his production. 
But he seems to have taken Shakespeare 
literally and has proved that the labour of 
love is lost and the play is no masterpiece. 

The fact that ambitious philologists 
may praise the closeness to Shakespeare’s 
poems and sonnets cannot change this. 

Even the mixture of two translations, 
one by Jakob Michael Reinhold Lenz and 
the other by Wolfgang Count Baudissin 
which has given rise to a fine production 
in the past (albeit in the time of Ivan 
Nagels) could not come to the rescue in 
Munich. 

The play is dependent upon the words 
rather than actions. It is a battle of wits 
artfully created using in a rather long- 
winded fasliion every opportunity for 
diverse forms of verse. This is almost 
schematically permeated with prose 
scenes from the subsidiary action. 

Paul Verhoeven tackled this play using 
every ounce of consideration and contem¬ 
plativeness at his disposal. 

In all honesty this was an attempt to 
please .the senses with complicated 


thought processes, but the overall effect 
was not to create enthusiasm in tho 
audience. It led to boredom. 

On way to avoid this, one supposes, 
would have been to turn it into paccy 
playacting with a fair measure of farce. 
Verhoeven sought to make his name in 
the opposite direction. He tried to ex¬ 
pand the enjoyment of a text which is 
scarcely enjoyable. 

In the end the director and the cast 
alike seem to have lost all sense of 
self-criticism. 

What remains from this unsuccessful 
effort Is JOrg Zimmermann’s inspired 
stage sets, a dreamlike park created by 
projection with a castle in the foreground 
or Background. He has had the clever idea 
of putting across the idea of the size of 
the park and the changing scenes by 
altering the size of the projected castle 
and changing the position of the bridge. 

In the cast there are three new faces. 
RUdiger Bahr played tho chief mocker, 
Biron. Gerhard Winter was the King of 
Navarra. Monica Bleibtreu played Rosa¬ 
line. 

At first she was reminiscent of a 
charmingly angry Beatrice, but In the 
end, like die rest of the cast, she lost any 
hope she may have had of receiving an 
accolade on the long road into deep 
mediocrity. 

Public reaction showed clearly that 
this play may spend its future existence 
collecting dust on neglected bookshelves. 

(STUTTGARTER ZEJTUNG, 
13 November 1969) 
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OSKAR HOLWECK’S APPROACH 




Art Schools in the Federal Republic 
have started a new term of artistic work 
but also artistic protest. 

Art students speak of the lack of 
connection between aestect and social 
practice. Pupils accuse their teachers of 
educating them for a reality that has no 
application for them. Most professors do 
not know what they should teach and 
most students do not know what they 
want to learn. Total subjectivity is the 
only thing remaining and this is portly 
an inheritance of the fifties and infor¬ 
mality. 

One tiling is missing from this analysis. 
The basic course is dismissed as “the time 
for drawing nudes". This spotlights the 
present condition of art schools. Earlier 
on, during the Batihaus era, the basic 
course was the central part of the whole 
of a pupil's education. Because of its lack 
today students arc left practically with no 
possibility of expressing themselves. As 
British artists Allen Jones and Peter 
Philips remarked after a period as tem¬ 
porary lecturers in Hamburg, "They 
simply do nol get what llicy want.” 

But is it possible today to have a basic 
course tailor-made to our times? The 
first answer came via the exhibition entit¬ 
led “Selicn” (Seeing) that Eva torn 
Moelileu organised for the Cologne 
School of Adult Education at the be¬ 
ginning of 1967. On show were Oskar 
Holweck v s basic teaching methods at the 
Art School in Saarbriickcn. Holwcck him¬ 


self is well-known as a sensitive and 
independent artist of the expanded 
ZERO circle. But on the other hand his 
reputation as a teacher is mainly limited 
to the Saar. 

The exhibition offered a series of 
fascinating visual experiences, drawings, 
sculptures and paintings. But as there was 
no catalogue or notices on the walls it 
was difficult to follow his teaching me¬ 
thod. 

It was only when the exhibition 
moved on to Zurich that it was amplified 
by appropriate literature, “SEHEN - 
Basic leaching methods of Oskar 
Holwcck. Documentation no 270 of the 
Museum of Arts and Crafts of the City of 
Zurich, 1968”. 

But even here few other people than 
experts were able to find their way 
around. The most important aspects be¬ 
came clear only after a visit to the Art 
School and a conservation with Holweck 
in the modest but where lie teaches. 
Holweck does not teach in the normal 
sense of the word that presupposes a 
preconceived view of the world. He does 
not take art as his starting point but 
seeing and the analysis of everything (hat 
the eye can perceive. 

This means that Holweck entirely dis¬ 
regards himself as an artist. His method 
and system is logical and objective, more 
scientific than artistic. As our various 
senses function simultaneously Holweck 
believes that the totality of our im¬ 
pressions of our environment is chaotic. 
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He wants to restrict the chaos until it can 
be analysed. 

What does this in fact mean? The 
student is gradually taught to see. First of 
all comes brightness, then matter and 
space, substance and structure, colour 
and expanse of colour. Then follows 
point, line and area. 

Let us first consider brightness to which 
Holweck too gives precedence. He says, 
“In my opinion it is the most important 
study of nature with which a creative 
person must concern himself.” He begins 
his leaching scries with the construction 
of plastic models, most of them made of 
paper. They arc intended to exhibit 
brightness and to be observed so that 
their correlation to space can he per¬ 
ceived. Other factors like form colour and 
material arc excluded at first. Analysis 
and construction arc here almost in¬ 
dent leal. 

hi his method Holweck distinguishes 
between three ways to show brightness. 
"Brightness on level produced by tilling 
the level surface in various positions; 
brightness in hollow spaces created with 
the help of perspectives; brightness 
formed with the aid material qualities, 
transparency for example.” 

The scientific apcct becomes evident 
here. Holwcck links physical laws with 
artistic results. The law of the decrease in 
the intensity of light on a surface as Hie 
square of the distance of the source of 
the light is explained Tor example. This 
gives an exact formula for the depen¬ 
dence of brightness on perspective. 

Holweck showed a model that he calls 
a brightness organ and that makes this 
dependence immediately clear. Sliding 
vertical rods arc fixed in rectangular 
boxes. By pulling out the fasteners to 
various distances, different depths arc 
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produced m the rectangular cells. This 
means In principle an infinite number of 
degrees of brightness. The students* sen¬ 
sitivity is this tested before he ever starts 
to depict shades, gradations and patterns 
on canvas. In a certain sense this is the 
realisation of what Yves Klein understood 
by the School of Sensitivity. 

Looking at Hoiweek^s method in 
action one aspect is particularly striking 
- his specialised mathematical talents It 
is this that makes his system efficient and 
capable of including all the basic visual 
phenomena of the visual world. This goes 
a deciswe stage further than researches at 
the Bauliaus. 

As has already been said, Hoiweck’s 
starting point is purely mathematical, a 
permutation one-figure to five-figure 
numbers. Transferred to the visual sphere 
this means a large, though limited, niim- 
her of possible combinations of five 
taa£s sh » d «. colours, shapes and 


g with Professor Holweck 

(Photo: Ka&tyj 

Completion is the aim. These r. 
periments supplement each other art] 
from a series, for the first time experiew 
with computers has been included in Iht 
basic teaching method. This is converts 
into training students to proceed ration- 
ally with the variations of a forms! 
problem. 

“Herr Holwcck,” wc asked a little 
coldly, ‘‘Where docs the irrational com 
into this? " 

lie gave a firm reply. “The irrational 
cannot be taught. 1 ' he said. “Everybody 
must come to terms with it on I heir mu 
W e can only give the student the tooldut 
lie can use if he wishes." 

We then looked over to u pile ofka 
own works, a long structure scratches 
papgcr. 1 leic the irrational liasconqumJ 
the rational, it can scarce by defined but 
(he work has unmistakable poeticcneijy. 
But it is missing in (ho teaching medni 
Must that be so? Could nol Holweck the 
artist inspire Li is students? lie dismisses 
them with a comprehensive tatofca 
repertoire, a trained visual sensitivitywf 
intelligence lull with no content. 

I hi:, is the very factor that makeshift 
method piovocalive, provoking indiviM 
creativity. The experience the young 
ai list gains from coming to practical 
terms wit the rules of art in these too 
semesters gives him Hie stimulus loci* 
livity. Holwcck is particularly interested 
in discrepancies. “These negligible discre¬ 
pancies,* he said, “these so-called 
approximate values are of decisive in> 
porlancc. They gave life to our results" 

It would lie nice In end on a bopcH 
note. Oskar 11ulweek's leaching has fc 
come well-known -- and so has lit* 
school. Unfortunately the school is state- 
owned ami art is nol a subject that local 
politcinns can easily work themselves up 
about. Way back in 1961 the Art School 
was more than half closed. Th 3 twasthe 
reason why Professor Otto Steincrt w° 
had made a name for the school took hit 
photography class to Essen. In the mean¬ 
time there have been proposals to do* 
the school entirely. Now the classes » 
maining are to be merged with an ®' 
ginecring school! 

It is no longer possible today to Ej™ 
art teachers full training at the AJ 
School. Those who begin with 
must continue their studies outside w 
Saar. Many commercial artists, tew* 
designers, interior architects and uiof 
pendent artists also do this. The ba» 
class itself suffers from the lack of dp 
for optical physics and a photograph 
department. And every year there js 
money. This means that work with PJ 
dern synthetic materials is out ot w* 
question. 

As an art teacher Oskar Holwcck u 
less important than Itten, Albers 
Moholy-Nagy were. Many of his fonp 
pupils have made a name for themseiv» 
Others leach at universities. Holwcck 
has received offers of posts but M 
never taken them up. Perhaps with 
situation as it is about lime he did. 


I futurology 

Human beings 
unsuited for 
ant-like life 

Many conferences conceiTied with the 
future nave discussed the eventual ca- 
ustrophe of unthinkable proportions that 
jin store for humanity. 

Systems 69, an international sypo- 
1 jjym on questions of the future, is being 
held in Munich, attended by 1,200 econ- 
onists, technologists and administrators. 

I [| js the first attempt to clear away the 
' fascination from this threatening prospect 
| ud examine seriously its actual signific- 
j nice in the spectrum of all the techno- 
| logical sciences. 

This is the beginning of a road that is 
lo be marked by a congress of tills sort 
wry two years. The end is perhaps a 
poetical world system. 

At first efforts are being made to 
; few the system of the smallest parts. A 
1 betory, a branch of production or a 
itdinicai development is no longer a 
thing apart. This conviction is slowly 
beginning to make ground in the face of 
the widespread scepticism that research 
into the future still seems to encounter. 

“Irrevocable decisions must be made 
tvay day in the technological sphere," 
ay! Professor Karl Steinbruch well¬ 
born as the author of The Informed 
Society and Falsely Programmed. Atomic 
inns is only one example. Another is the 
Arvelopmcnt of electronic intelligence 
nd computer technology to give its 
psessor an enormous superiority that 
ainotbc made up: A' farther example is 
ic alteration of human hereditary char- 
Kteristics. 
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The ‘porcupine 1 spectometer for analysing crystals and thus the atomic structure 
of matter, exhibited at the 'Systems 69' congress in Munich (Photo: dpa) 

S attcrns of thought and action must West must increase Its aid tenfold if 

owever be shifted plainly in favour of catastrophes of normal proportions arc to 
the scientific subjects. be avoided. 


(CHRIST UN|J WELT. 14 November 


Systems 69 was a brainwave of Karl 
Steinbruch and he made alt the prop- 
nations in conjunction with Robert 
fongk's Association for Questions of the 
Future. The Federal Ministry of Research 
was an ally of his in his effort to 
harmonise nature and environment in the 
service of Man with Man’s humane 
system. Leading authorities were told, 
"Even the peaceful continuation of tech¬ 
nical progress has a lot of disruptive 

So Systems 69 deals roughly with all 
upects of modern technology, research 
Vanning, nutritional reserves, energy 
teuices, town planning, transport and 
ttpansion of the chemical industry. 
Exact formulae are not given but the 
tisitor gains some impression of how 
development is to continue. 

Officially there is no discussion on 
whether a political way should be sought 

prevent dangers once they were recog¬ 
nised. Angry students were not satisfied 
with the answer that a rational system 
would be sought here but moral values 
were not definable and wrote theses con¬ 
ning aggressive proposals. 

For all that though moral values find 
toeir expression in the intentions of the 
organisers. They want to understand the 
development, make a system obvious and 
u controllable as possible, prevent trends 
towards catastrophe in good time and 
find ways out of a dead-end. That has 
nothing to do with the bedevilment of 
technology. It tries instead to save pro- 
from its own strength. 

Steinbuch believes that if progress is 
tojted it will have to thank mainly an 
Wucalional system understood in modern 
terms, Steinbuch assigns teachers an in¬ 
separable function as cultural leaders. 

are the instruments of decisive 
change. Teacher training is still orientated 
Mainly to historical and philological 


the scientific subjects. 

The difficulty of reforming the educ¬ 
ational system without the time to test 
new proposals is recognised. But as long 
as the Saarbriickcn skeleton agreements 
of state educational ministers with its 
shelving of the sciences and antitechno- 
logical motivation is valid losses totalling 
thousands of millions of Marks are to be 
expected. 

Steinbuch commented bitterly, "This 
continues because nobody takes the 
trouble of looking at the losses in Marks 
and millions”. And he continued sarcastic¬ 
ally, “Perliaps wc shall no longer need so 
many engineers in ten or twenty years 
time because by then we will no longer be 
in any position to catch up.” 

If progress is to be saved then Stein- 
buch recommends the clarification of ail 
yardsticks for technical action. Today 
technology is so far advanced that all 
goals that do not contravene physical and 
logical laws can be realised. The question 
is; Is this desirable? What is wanted? 
And what is not wanted? 

Professor Dennis Gabor from Britain 
forecast the danger that life would not 
continue when Earth’s population figures 
increased to ten or twelve thousand 
million. Man’s nature would not allow 
him to conform to this ant-like existence. 
And this state of affairs can be reached 
not long after the turn of the milleniuni. 

Gabor says that homo sapiens and 
technology were born at the same time. 
But in some hundred thousand years 
technology has advanced from the club to 
the computer and has climbed up to the 
heights of the human brain. 

The professor is pessimistic. Know¬ 
ledge is available in the laboratory but it 
is not used. To help the world means to 
help developing countries, admittedly to 
a far greater extent than previously. The 


Dennis Gabor believes that traditional 
engineering procedure stands in the way 
of an ideal technology. The armament 
race will never contribute to victory in 
the struggle for the reason of the world. 
Engineers are not exculpated because 
they act on orders. 

A change of consciousness in. indeed 
at work. In the Soviet Union this is 
shown by the confession of physicist 
Andrei Sakharov. In the United States 
this development has readied its end In 
the past few weeks. Scientists at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
decided by 450 votes to only twelve 
against to run down the Lincoln Lab- 
oraty and devote their tune to re¬ 
search for peaceful purposes instead of 
research into armaments. But these are 
symptoms, not general facts. ‘'The great 
powers arc no longer doing it, but smaller 
powers will continue.” 

In the course of the next ten years, 
Professor Gabor continued the number of 
scientists and technicians in the world 
will double. An engineering proletariat, 
wanting only to be earn a living, will 
accept any job of work as long as It is 
interesting and well-paid. But the whole 
of peacetime industry lias no project so 
interesting as that of the Polaris sub¬ 
marine. Even moon rockets arc of no help 
here as they fulfil nothing more than 
prestige purposes. 

“Shall we invent the future? ” said 
the grey-haired professor from Britain to 
the leading authorities from the Federal 
Republic. But he is unable to conceal his 
own doubts. Without pathos he resigned 
himself to the fact that it will be more 
difficult to bring civilisation to a new 
state in its development than to set off 
the atom bomb. 

(Kdlner Stadt-Anzelger, 14 November 196*/ 


Transplants 
of the future 


Experts in the medical profession fore¬ 
cast that medical progress will be so 
advanced by 2000 AD. that every organ 
of the human body with the exception of 
the brain and the spinal cord will be 
‘transplantable’, harmless drugs will repla¬ 
ce the harmful consumption of alcohol 
and tobacco and it will be possible to 
induee any mood with the help of drugs. 

These and other equally sensational 
forecasts by forty experts appear in a 


work just published, Medicine In the Year 
1990 - a Technological Preview. 

Surgery used in organ transplants will 
be refined so much In the next twenty 
years that the human body will no longer 
use Its defence mechanism to reject 
foreign organs. 

Special animals will be bred to prod¬ 
uce all the human org8n replacements 
needed and, be injected with animal 
tissue to immunise the body against the 
rejection mechanism. 

There arc other fantastic develop¬ 
ments. The common cold will disappear 
completely through the use of injections. 
Seventy per cent of all cancer cases will 
be controllable. And damaged nerves will 
be replaced by fine metal threads. 

(Hannuvercche AUgemeine, 13 November 1969) 


Remote-control 
taxis supercede 
cars in towns 

Traffic experts at the Futurologists’ 
Congress in Munich proposed new 
methods to alleviate chaotic traffic con¬ 
ditions in city centres. 

Taxis or buses driven by computers 
and running on rails could for the most 
part banish private cars from the centre 
of cities. 

Professor Werner Holste, a director of 
Volkswagen and Dr Busch of Mcsscr- 
schmidt-BOlkow-Blohm, however do not 
consider that the automobile era is over. 
People have become so accustomed to 
this individual method or transport that 
only improved comfort and faster sched¬ 
ules in public transport would stop them 
using their cars. Leisure activities will 
increase and it is here that the car will 
continue to play a leading role, even if 
teclinically essential improvements arc 
probable- 

Drivers today have too many de¬ 
mands made upon them in everyday city 
traffic. In future Ills burden will be eased 
by electronics. The flow of traffic on 
cross-country arterial roads will be 
speeded up with lire help of electronic 
guiding and driving elements. Guide 
cables in the road surface will transmit 
In Forma t inn and i mp ulse s so t hat a 
computer will be able to work out the 
best speed and other considerations. 

Rail traffic, indispensible for longer 
journeys, will, experts believe, undergo a 
technical revolution by the year 2000. 
Steel rails will be replaced more and more 
by other methods, for example by trains 
moving on an air cushion or on a magnet¬ 
ic field, though these arc at the moment 
technically problematic and uneconom¬ 
ical. And as the magnetic field would 
have to (nrsirong^mpieDsatU' effects on 
the environment arc expected. 

Engineers arc also considering a tube 
system to carry passengers. The train’s 
own motive power will produce an air 
cushion around the passenger cabins. 

Pick-a-back systems represent a link 
between Individual and mass transport. 
(Today container traffic is already operat¬ 
ing.) But economic benefits are linn ted 
by the fact that passengers’ cars must also 
be carried- 

In future container traffic of bulk 
goods will be able to travel on water as 
barges pushed or pulled along by ships. 
The containers could then be attached to 
1 trains or lorries or loaded quickly into 

• freighters. 

1 Pipelines are used today to carry only 
t liquids or gases. But they will be of use in 
1 carrying solid loads. Insoluble raw mater¬ 
ials could be broken up in a supporting 
' liquid and flushed through the pipeline or 
F else forced through in sacks. One pre¬ 
condition for this is that the two sub¬ 
stances do not affect each other. 

; Future air transport will be deter¬ 
mined by the use of larger and faster air¬ 
craft. Experts believe that by 1985 aircraft 
will be able to carry a thousand passengers 
on intercontinental routes. If growth rates 
r are constant air transport will have in¬ 
creased tenfold by 1990 and will be 34 
! times as high in the year 2000. 

' Large aircraft arc making air transport 
r more and more economical. In the rore- 
1 seeable future costs per passenger-mile 
will be roughly that of the first class on 

* the railways. 

s One single supersonic aircraft— aero- 
1 planes of this type should be available for 
1 service towards the end of the century- 
will, because of its greater speed, be able 
to carry the same number of passengers as 
r 24 slower Boeing 707s today or nine 
■ Boeing 747 Jumbo Jets that are being 
j put into service at the end of this yea; 
1 or the beginning of the next. 


(DIE WELT, 14 November 1969) 
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OSKAR HOLWECK'S APPROACH 


Art Schools in the Federal Republic 
have starlcd a new term of artistic work 
but also artistic protest. 

Art students speak of the lack of 
connection between acstect and social 
practice. Pupils accuse their teachers of 
educating them for a reality that has no 
application for them. Most professors do 
not know what they should teach and 
most students do not know what they 
want to leant. Total subjectivity is the 
only thing remaining and this is partly 
an inheritance of the fifties and infor¬ 
mality. 

One thing is missing from this analysis. 
The basic course is dismissed as “the time 
for drawing nudes". This spotlights the 
present condition of art schools. Earlier 
on, during the Bauhaiis era, the basic 
course was the central part of the whole 
of a pupil’s education. Because of its Inch- 
today students are left practically with no 
possibility of expressing themselves. As 
British artists Alien Jones and Peter 
Philips remarked after a period as tem¬ 
porary lecturers in Hamburg. “They 
simply do not get what they want." 

But is it possible today to have a basic 
course tailor-made to our times? The 
first answer came via the exhibition entit¬ 
led “Schen” (Seeing) that Eva tom 
Moehlen organised for the Cologne 
School of Adult Education at the be¬ 
ginning of 1967. On show were Oskar 
Holweck’s basic teaching methods at the 
Art School in Saarbrilckcn. Holwcck hint- 
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self is well-known as a sensitive and 
independent artist of (he expanded 
ZERO circle. But on the other hand his 
reputation as a teacher is mainly limited 
to the Saar. 

The exhibition offered a series of 
fascinating visual experiences, drawings, 
sculptures and paintings. But as there was 
no catalogue or notices on the walls it 
was difficult to follow his teaching me¬ 
thod. 

It was only when the exhibition 
moved on to Zurich that it was amplified 
by appropriate literature, “SEHEN - 
Basic teaching methods of Oskar 
Holwcck. Documentation no 270 of the 
Museum of Arts and Crafts of the City of 
Zurich, 1968". 

But even here few other people than 
experts were able to find their way 
around. The most important aspects be¬ 
came clear only after a visit to the Art 
School and a conservation with Hohveck 
in the modest but where he teaches. 
Hoi week does not teach in the normal 
sense of the word that presupposes a 
preconceived view of the world. He docs 
not take art as liis starting point but 
seeing and the analysis of everything that 
the eye can perceive. 

This means that Holwcck entirely dis¬ 
regards himself as an artist. His method 
and system is logical and objective, more 
scientific than artistic. As our various 
senses function simultaneously Holweck 
believes that the totality of our im¬ 
pressions of our environment is chaotic. 
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A senior class working 


He wants to restrict the chaos until it can 
be analysed. 

What does this in fact mean? The 
student is gradually taught to sec. First of 
all comes brightness, then matter and 
space, substance and structure, colour 
and expanse or colour. Then follows 
point, line and area. 

Let us first consider brightness to which 
Holweck too gives precedence. He says, 
‘*ln my opinion it is the most important 
study of nature with which a creative 
person must concern himself." He begins 
his teaching scries with the construction 
of plastic models, most of them made of 
paper. They are intended to exhibit 
brightness and io be observed so (hat 
their correlation to space can be per¬ 
ceived. Other factors like form colour and 
material are excluded at first. Analysis 
and construction arc here almost in¬ 
dent ical. 

hi his method Holweck distinguishes 
between three ways to show brightness. 
“Brightness on level produced by tilting 
the level surface in various positions; 
brightness in hollow spaces created with 
the help of perspectives; brightness 
formed with the aid material qualities, 
transparency for example.” 

The scientific apect becomes evident 
here. Holwcck links physical laws with 
artistic results. The law of the decrease in 
the intensity or light on a surface as the 
square of the distance of the source of 
the light is explained for example. This 
gives an exact formula for the depen¬ 
dence of brightness on perspective. 

Holweck showed a model that lie calls 
a brightness organ and that makes this 
dependence immediately clear. Sliding 
vertical rods are fixed in rectangular 
boxes. By pulling out the fasteners to 
various distances, different depths are 
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produced in the rectangular cells. This 
means in principle an Infinite number of 
degrees of brightness. The students’ sen¬ 
sitivity is this tested before he ever starts 
to depict shades, gradations and patterns 
on canvas. In a certain sense this is the 
realisation of what Yves Klein understood 
by the School of Sensitivity. 

Looking at Hoi week's method in 
action one aspect is particularly striking 
~ specialised mathematical talents. It 
is this that makes his system efficient and 
capable of including all the basic visual 
phenomena of the visual world. This goes 

fkn *1? Stage further than researches at 
the Bauhaus. 

As has already been said, Holweck’s 
starting point is purely mathematical, a 
permutation one-figure to five-figure 
the visual sphere 
v? m r eans a thou Rh limited, num- 
f * P °J S ^ e COmbin ations of five 

images' 11 Shade8 ‘ colours * sha P es and 


g with Professor Holweck 

(I'holo: Kiuty] 

Completion is the aim. These et 
periments supplement each other an) 
from a series, for the first time experiens 
with computers has been included in tk 
basic teaching method. This is converted 
into training students to proceed ralioo 
ally with the variations of a fomul 
problem. 

“Herr Holweck,” we asked a liltli 
coldly, "Where docs the irrational com 
into this? " 

He gave a firm reply. “The irrational 
cannot be taught ” he said. “Everybody 
must cohic to terms with it on tlieirmi 
We can only give the student the loo! tint 
lie can use if he wishes.” 

We I lien looked over to a pile of li 
own works, a long structure scratched 
papger. Here the irrational has conqwrd 
the rational. It can scarce by defined Id 
the work hasumnistakahlc poeticeneig. 
Bui it is missing in the teaching method. 
Must that be so? Could not Holwcck lie 
artist inspire his students? IIc dismisses 
(hein with a comprehensive \u\tifaa 
repci toirc, a trained visual sensitivity rtf 
intelligence but with no content. 

Ibis is the very factor Mint makes his 
method provocative, provoking individual 
creativity. The experience I Ik young 
ailist gains from coming to practical 
terms wit the rules of art in these 1M) 
semesters gives him the stimulus to era 
livity. Holweck is paiticulaily interested 
in discrepancies. “ These negligible dlscri* 
paneies,’ he said, “these so-called 
approximate values are of decisive to 
porlancc. They gave life to our results.” 

It would be nice to end oil a hopeful 
note. Oskar No!week’s leaching has be 
conic well-known - and so has tk 
school. Unfortunately the school is state- 
owned and art is not a subject that local 
politcians can easily work themselves up 
about. Way back in 1961 the Art School 
was more than half closed. That was the 
reason why Prufcssor Otto Steinertwi 0 
had made a name for the school took w 
photography class to Essen. In the mean¬ 
time there have been proposals lo do# 
the school entirely. Now the classes re¬ 
maining are to be merged with an & 
ginccring school! 

It is no longer possible today to fl* 
art teachers full training at the An 
School. Those who begin with 
must continue their studies outside 
Saar. Many commercial artists, 
designers, interior architects and WJf 
pendent artists also do this. The 
class itself suffers from the lack of ci 
for optica] physics and a pIiotograFV 
department. And every year there is 
money. This means that work with Of 
dern synthetic materials is out ot 
question. 

As an art teacher Oskar Holweck is 
less important than Ilten, Alber* 
Moholy-Nagy were. Many of his i° f “* 
pupils have made a name for themself 
Others teach at universities. Holweck * 
has received offers of posts hut he 
never taken them up. Perhaps with 
situation as it is about time he did. • 

(CHRIST UNI) Wl LT. 14 NQ« mtrfr 1,6 


I futurology 

Human beings 
ansuited for 
ant-like life 


Many conferences concerted with the 
future have discussed the eventual ca- 
ustrophe of unthinkable proportions that 
is in store for humanity. 

Systems 69, an international sypo- 
qqqi on questions of the future, Is being 
beld in Munich, attended by 1,200 econ¬ 
omists, technologists and administrators. 
It is the first attempt to dear away the 
fiscination from this threatening prospect 
aid examine seriously its actual signifio- 
ince in the spectrum of all the teehno- 
loEdcal sciences. 






^ fell 


This is the beginning of a road that is 
io be marked by a congress of this sort 
neiy two years. The end is perhaps a 
practical world system. 

At first efforts are being made lo 
tow the system of the smallest parts. A 
iciory, a branch of production or a 
technical development is no longer a 
thing apart. This conviction is slowly 
beginning to make ground in the face of 
the widespread scepticism that research 
bio the future still seems to encounter. 

“Irrevocable decisions must be made 
tnrv day in the technological sphere,” 
ays'Professor Karl Stcinbmch well- 
inown as the author of The Informed 
Society and Falsely Programmed. Atomic 
inns is only one example. Another is the 
tvelopmcnt of electronic intelligence 
ud computer technology to give its 
Fssessor an enormous superiority that 
irtnorbe made up; A further example ts 
Ae alteration of human hereditary clinr- 
Kteristics. 

Systems 69 was a brainwave of Karl 
Steinbruch and he made all the prep- 
satlons in conjunction with Robert 
hingk’s Association for Questions of the 
Future. The Federal Ministry of Research 
was an ally of his in Ills effort to 
hrmonise nature and environment in the 
twice of Man with Man’s humane 
system, Leading authorities were told, 
“Even the peaceful continuation of tech¬ 
nical progress has a lot of disruptive 
force. 

So Systems 69 deals roughly with all 
upects of modern technology, research 
Panning, nutritional reserves, energy 
“urccs, town planning, transport and 
expansion of the chemical industry. 
Lxaci formulae are not given but the 
risitor gains some impression of how 
development is to continue. 

Officially there is no discussion on 
whether a political way should be sought 
to prevent dangers once they were rccog- 
Aifed. Angry students were not satisfied 
flith the answer that a rational system 
*ould be sought here but moral values 
were not definable and wrote theses con¬ 
ning aggressive proposals. 

For all that though moral values find 
iheir expression in the intentions of the 
organisers. They want to understand the 
development, make a system obvious and 
** controllable as possible, prevent trends 
towards catastropne in good time and 
fad ways out of a dead-end. That has 
nothing to do with the bedevilment of 
technology. It tries instead to save pro¬ 
ofs from its own strength. 

Steinbueh believes that if progress is 
tej'cd it will have to thank nrainly an 
^rational system understood in modern 
terras. Steinbueh assigns teachers an in¬ 
separable function as cultural leaders. 
W are the instruments of decisive 


The 'porcupine' spectometer for analysing crystals and thus the atomic structure 
of matter, exhibited at the 'Systems 69' congresB in Munich (Photo: dpa) 

patterns of thought and action must West must increase its aid tenfold If 
however be shifted plainly in favour of catastrophes of normal proportions arc to 
the scientific subjects. be avoided. 


Teacher training is still orientated 
teaWy to historical and philological 


The difficulty of reforming the educ¬ 
ational system without the time to test 
new proposals is recognised. But as long 
as the Saarbrilckcn skeleton agreements 
of state educational ministers with its 
shelving of the sciences and antitechno- 
logical motivation is valid Losses totalling 
thousands of millions of Marks are to be 
expected. 

Steinbueh commented bitterly, “This 
continues because nobody takes the 
trouble of looking at the losses in Marks 
and millions". And he continued sarcastic¬ 
ally, “Perhaps wc shall no longer need so 
many engineers in ten or twenty years 
lime because by then we will no longer be 
in any position to catch up." 

If progress is to be saved then Stein- 
buch recommends the clarification of all 
yardsticks for technical action. Today 
technology is so far advanced that all 
goals that do not contravene physical and 
logical laws can be realised. The question 
is; Is this desirable? What is wanted? 
And what is not wanted? 

Professor Dennis Gabor from Britain 
forecast the (lunger that life would not 
continue when Earth’s population figures 
increased to ten or twelve thousand 
million. Man’s nature would not allow 
him to conform to this ant-like existence. 
And this state of affairs can be reached 
not long after the turn of the millcnium. 

Gabor says that homo sapiens and 
technology were born at the same time. 
But in some hundred thousand years 
technology has advanced from the club to 
the computer and has climbed up to the 
heights of the human brain. 

The professor is pessimistic. Know¬ 
ledge is available in the laboratory but it 
is not used. To help the world means to 
help developing countries, admittedly to 
a far greater extent than previously. The 


Transplants 
of the future 


Experts in the medical profession fore¬ 
cast that medical progress will be so 
advanced by 2000 AD. that eveiy organ 
of the human body with the exception of 
the brain and the spinal cord will be 
‘transplantable’, harmless drags will repla¬ 
ce the harmful consumption of alcohol 
and tobacco and it wifi be possible to 
induee any mood with the help of drugs. 

These and other equally sensational 
forecasts by forty experts appear in a 


Dennis Gabor believes that traditional 
engineering procedure stands in the way 
of an ideal technology. The armament 
race will never contribute to victory in 
the struggle for the reason of the world. 
Engineers are not exculpated because 
they act on orders. 

A change of consciousness in indeed 
at work. In the Soviet Union tills is 
shown by the confession of physicist 
Andrei Sakharov. In the United States 
this development has readied its end in 
the past few weeks. Scientists at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
decided by 450 votes to only twelve 
against to run down the Lincoln Lab- 
oraty and devote their time to re¬ 
search for peaceful purposes instead of 
research into armaments. But these arc 
symptoms; not general facts. “The great 
powers are no longer doing it, but smaller 
powers will continue.” 

In the course of the next ten years. 
Professor Gabor continued the number of 
scientists and tcdinicians in the world 
will double. An engineering proletariat, 
wanting only to be earn a living, will 
accept any job of work ns long ns it is 
interesting and well-paid. But the whole 
of peacetime Industry hns no project so 
interesting ns that of the Polaris sub¬ 
marine. Even moon rockets arc of no help 
here as they fulfil nothing more than 
prestige purposes. 


“Shall we invent the future? ” said 
the grey-haired professor from Britain to 
the leading authorities from the Federal 
Republic. But he is unable to conceal his 
own doubts. Without pathos he resigned 
himself to the fact that it will be more 
difficult to bring civilisation to a new 
state in its development than to set off 
the atom bomb. 

(K&lner SUdt-Anzelger, 14 November !9t>V; 


Remote-control 
taxis supercede 
cars in towns 

Traffic experts at the Futurologists’ 
Congress in Munich proposed new 
methods to alleviate chaotic traffic con¬ 
ditions in city centres. 

Taxis or buses driven by computers 
and running on rails could for the most 
part banish private cars from the centre 
of cities. 

Professor Werner Holstc, a director of 
Volkswagen and Dr Busch of Messcr- 
schmidt-Bblkow-Blohm, however do not 
consider that the automobile era Is over. 
People have become so accustomed to 
this individual method of transport that 
only improved comfort and faster sched¬ 
ules in public transport would stop them 
using their cars. Leisure activities will 
increase and it is here that the car will 
continue to play a leading role, even if 
technically essential improvements arc 
probable. 

Drivers today have too many de¬ 
mands made upon them in everyday city 
traffic. In future his burden will be cased 
by electronics. The flow of traffic on 
cross-country arterial roads will be 
speeded up with the help of electronic 
guiding and driving elements. Guide 
cables in the road surface will transmit 
Information and impulses so that a 
computer will be able to work out the 
best speed and other considerations. 

Rail traffic, indispensible for longer 
journeys, will, experts believe, undergo a 
technical revolution by the year 2000. 
Steel rails will be replaced more and more 
by other methods, for example by trains 
moving on an air cushion or on a magnet¬ 
ic field, though these arc at the moment 
technically problematic and uneconom¬ 
ical. And as the mag netic field would 
have tOBcTirung uu plegsafft^fTects fflt— 
the environment are expected. 

Engineers are also considering a tube 
system to carry passengers. The train’s 
own motive power will produce an air 
cushion around the passenger cabins. 

Pick-a-back systems represent a link 
between individual and mass transport. 
(Today container traffic Is already operat¬ 
ing.) But economic benefits are limited 
| by the fact that passengers’ cars must also 
be carried. 

i In future container traffic of bulk 
i goods will be able to travel on water as 

barges pushed or pulled along by ships. 
The containers could then be attached to 
1 trains or lorries or loaded quickly into 
> freighters. 

I Pipelines are used today to carry only 
3 liquids or gases. But they will be of use In 
1 carrying solid loads. Insoluble raw mater- 
; ials could be broken up in a supporting 
t liquid and flushed through the pipeline or 
f else forced through in sacks. One pre¬ 
condition for this is that the two sub¬ 
stances do not affect each other. 


work just published, Medicine In the Year 
1990 - a Technological Preview. 

Surgery used In organ transplants will 
be refined so much in the next twenty 
years that the human body wlU no longer 
use its defence mechanism to reject 
foreign organs. 

Special animals will be bred to prod¬ 
uce all the human organ replacements 
needed and, be injected with animal 
tissue to immunise the body against the 
rejection mechanism. 

There are other fantastic develop¬ 
ments. Hie common cold will disappear 
completely through the use of injections. 
Seventy per cent of all cancer cases will 
be controllable. And damaged nerves will 
be replaced by fine metal threads. 

(Hamiuvcroche Allgemeino, 13 November 1969) 


Future air transport will be deter¬ 
mined by the use of larger and faster air¬ 
craft. Experts believe that by 1985 aircraft 
will be able to carry a thousand passengers 
on intercontinental routes. If growth rates 
arc constant air transport will have in¬ 
creased tenfold by 1990 and will be 24 
times as high in the year 2000. 

Large aircraft arc making air transport 
more and more economical. In the fore¬ 
seeable future costs per passenger-mile 
will be roughly that of the first class on 
the railways. 

One single supersonic aircraft— aero¬ 
planes of this type should be available for 
service towards the end of the century— 
will, because of its greater speed, be able 
to carry the same number of passengers as 
24 slower Boeing 707s today or nine 
Boeing 747 Jumbo Jets that arc being 
put into service at the end of this year 
or the beginning of the next. 

(DIE WELT, 14 Nuvemlitr lyi '/j 
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THINGS SEEN 

New methods of teaching art 

OSKAR HOLWECK'S APPROACH 


Ait Schools in the Federal Republic 
have started a new term of artistic work 
but also artistic protest. 

Art students speak of the lack of 
connection between aestect and social 
practice. Pupils accuse their teachers of 
educating them for a reality that has no 
application for them. Most professors do 
not know what they should teach and 
most students do not know what they 
want to learn. Total subjectivity is the 
only thing remaining and this is partly 
an inheritance of the fifties and infor¬ 
mality. 

One thing is missing from this analysis. 
The basic course is dismissed as "the time 
for drawing nudes”. This spotlights the 
present condition of art schools. Earlier 
on, during the Bauhaus era, the basic 
course was the central part of the whole 
of a pupil’s education. Because of its lack 
today students arc left practically with no 
possibility of expressing themselves. As 
British artists Allen Jones and Peter 
Pliilips remarked after a period as torn* 
porary lecturers in Hamburg, “They 
simply do not get what they want.” 

But is it possible today to have a basic 
course tailor-made to our times? The 
first answer came via the exhibition entit¬ 
led “Sehcn” (Seeing) that Eva tom 
Moehlen organised for the Cologne 
School ot Adult Education at the be¬ 
ginning of 1967. On show were Oskar 
Holweck’s basic teaching methods at the 
Art School in Saarbrilckcu. Midweek him¬ 


self is well-known as a sensitive and 
independent artist of the expanded 
ZERO circle. But on the other hand his 
reputation as a teacher is mainly limited 
to the Saar. 

The exhibition offered a series of 
fascinating visual experiences, drawings, 
sculptures and paintings. But as there was 
no catalogue or notices on the walls it 
was difficult to follow his teaching me¬ 
thod. 

It was only when the exhibition 
moved on to Zurich (hat it was amplified 
by appropriate literature, “SEHEN - 
Basic teaching methods of Oskar 
Holweck. Documentation no 270 of the 
Museum of Arts and Crafts of the City of 
Zurich, 1968”. 

But even here few other people than 
experts were able to find their way 
around. The most important aspects be¬ 
came clear only after a visit to the Art 
School and a conservation with Holweck 
in the modest but where he teaches. 
Holweck docs not teach in the normal 
sense of the word that presupposes a 
preconceived view of the world. He docs 
not take art as his starting point but 
seeing and the analysis of everything that 
the eye can perceive. 

This means that Holweck entirely dis¬ 
regards himself as an artist. His method 
and system is logical and objective, more 
scientific than artistic. As our various 
senses function simultaneously Holweck 
believes that the totality of our im¬ 
pressions of our environment is chaotic. 
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He wants to restrict the chaos until it can 
be analysed. 

What does this in fact mean? The 
student is gradually taught to see. First of 
all comes brightness, then matter and 
space, substance and structure, colour 
and expanse of colour. Then follows 
point, line and area. 

Let us first considcrbrightness to which 
Holweck too gives precedence. He says, 
“In my opinion it is the most important 
study of nature with which a creative 
person must concern himself.” He begins 
his teaching series with the construction 
of plastic models, most or them made of 
paper. They are intended to exhibit 
brightness and io be observed so that 
their correlation to space can be per¬ 
ceived. Other factors like form colour and 
material arc excluded at first. Analysis 
and construction are here almost in¬ 
dent leal. 

In his method Holweck distinguishes 
between three ways to show brightness. 
“Brightness on level produced by tilling 
the level surface in various positions; 
brightness in hollow spaces created with 
the help of perspectives; brightness 
formed with (he aid material qualities, 
transparency for example.” 

The scientific aped becomes evident 
here. Holweck links physical laws willi 
artistic results. The law of the decrease in 
the intensity of light on a surface as the 
square of the distance of the source of 
the light is explained for example. This 
gives an exact formula for the depen¬ 
dence of brightness on perspective. 

Holweck showed a model that he calls 
a brightness organ and that makes this 
dependence immediately clear. Sliding 
vertical rods are fixed in rectangular 
boxes. By pulling out the fasteners to 
various distances, different depths are 




produced in the rectangular cells. This 
means in principle an infinite number of 
degrees of brightness. The students’ sen¬ 
sitivity is this tested before he ever starts 
to depict shades, gradations and patterns 
on canvas. In a certain sense this is the 
reaUsation of what Yves Klein understood 
by the School of Sensitivity. 

Looking at Holweck’s method in 
action one aspect is particularly striking 
■ s f )ec ’ a ^ sc ^ mathematical talents. It 
is this that makes his system efficient and 
capable of including all the basic visual 
phenomena of the visual world. This goes 

J. o si Y e sta 8 e further than researches at 
the Bauhaus. 

As has already been said, Holweck’s 
P° mt a Purely mathematical, a 
permutation one-figure to five-figure 
numbers. Transferred to the visual sphere 

ber ,h0 “« h “mited. num- 

of . p °ss'ble combinations of five 
. dfere m Shades, colours, shapes and 


with Professor Holweck 

(Photo: Kaisty) 

Completion is the aim. These a■ 

f ierintents supplement each other ad 
ram a scries, for the first time experience 
with computers has been included info 
basic teaching method. This is convened 
into (raining students to proceed ratim 
ally with the variations of a forma] 
problem. 

“Herr Holweck ” we asked a littfc 
coldly, “Where docs the irrational com 
into this? ” 

lie gave a firm reply. “The irrational 
cannot be taught.” he said. “Everybody 
must coiiic to terms with it on their own 
We can only give the student the tool tbit 
he can use if lie wishes.” 

Wc then looked over to a pileoffe 
own works, a long structure scratched 
pnpgcr. Mere the irrational has conquad 
the rational. It can scarce by defined foil 
the work has unmistakable pooticenergy. 
But it is missing in the teaching method. 
Must dial be so? Could not llolwckfo 
artist inspire his students? He disnsssci 
(he in with a comprehensive tataatt 
repertoire, a trained visual soil sit mlyind 
intelligence bill with no content. 

this is the very facloi that uukcite 
method piovocalive, provoking indivkhal 
creativity. The experience the young 
artist gains from coming to practical 
terms wit the rules of art in these M 
semesters gives him the stimulus to 
livily. Holweck is particularly interested 
in discrepancies. "T hese negligible dlscrf- 
pa tides,* he said, “these so-called 
approximate values are of decisive in> 
porlance. They gave life to our results" 
It would he nice to end on a hopeful 
note. Oskar Holweck’s teaching has be¬ 
come well-known ~ and so has fa 
school. Unfortunately the school is state- 
owned and art is not a subject that I** 
politcinns can easily work themselves up 
about. Way back in 1961 the Art School 
was more than half closed. That was fa 
reason why Professor Otto Stcinertw 0 
had made a name for the school took m 
photography class to Essen. In the me* 11, 
time there have been proposals to clos 
the school entirely. Now the classes re¬ 
maining arc to be merged with a* 1 
ginecritig school! 

It is no longer possible today top 
art leadiers full training at the 
School. Those who begin with How*® 
must continue their studies outside 
Saar. Many commercial artists, tew* 
designers, interior architects and jja 
pendent artists also do this. The W" 
class itself suffers from the lack or a® 
for optical physics and a photograph 
department. And every year there s* 
money. This means that work with "r 
dern synthetic materials is out or 
question. 

As an art teacher Oskar Holweck is 
less important than Itten, Albers & 
Moholy-Nagy were. Many of his f°^* 
pupils have made a name for themsja ■ 
Others teach at universities. 
has received offers of posts but he t 
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never taken them up. Perhaps 
situation as it is about time he did- 

(CHRIST I'NiJ WI-.LT. 14 Novel'll 
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FUTUROLOGY 


Human beings 
unsuited for 
ant-like life 


Many conferences concerned with the 
future have discussed the eventual ca- 
iistiophe of unthinkable proportions that 
■ fi in store for humanity. 

Systems 69, an international sypo- 
jium on questions of the future, is being 
held in Munich, attended by 1,200 econ¬ 
omists, technologists and administrators. 
II is the first attempt to clear away the 
fascination from this threatening prospect 
aid examine seriously its actual signific¬ 
ance in the spectrum of all the techno¬ 
sciences. 


This is the beginning of a road that is 
is be marked by a congress of this sort 
tvery two years. The end is perhaps a 
practical world system. 

At first efforts are being made to 
show the system of the smallest parts. A 
factory, a branch of production or a 
technical development is no longer a 
thing apart. This conviction is slowly 
beginning to make ground in the face of 
the widespread scepticism that research 
into the future still seems to encounter. 

“Irrevocable decisions must be made 
i«jy day in the technological sphere,” 
ays Professor Karl Stcinbruch well- 
known as the author of The In fanned 
Society and Falsely Programmed. Atomic 
urns (s only one example. Another is the 
development of electronic intelligence 
vid computer technology to give its 
assessor an enormous superiority that 
iinnotbc made op. A further example is 
ae alteration of human hereditary char- 
Ktcristics. 

Systems 69 was a brainwave of Karl 
Stcinbruch and he made all the prep¬ 
arations in conjunction with Robert 
fungk's Association for Questions of the 
future. The Federal Ministry of Research 
*as an ally of his in his effort to 
harmonise nature and environment in the 
service of Man with Man’s humane 
system, Leading authorities were told, 
"Even the peaceful continuation of tech¬ 
nical progress has a lot of disruptive 


,T*H 





The 'porcupine' spectometer for analysing crystals and thus the atomic structure 
of matter, exhibited at the 'Systems 69' congress in Munich (Photo: dpn) 

patterns of thought and action must West must increase its aid tenfold if 
however be shifted plainly in favour of catastrophes of normal proportions arc to 
the scientific subjects. be avoided. 


force.’ 

So Systems 69 deals roughly with all 
upsets of modern technology, research 
inning, nutritional reserves, energy 
sources, town planning, transport and 
ttpansion of the chemical industry. 
Etact formulae arc not given but the 
fa’tor gains some impression of how 
development is to continue. 

Officially there is no discussion on 
whether a political way should be sought 
to prevent dangers once they were recog- 
oifed. Angry students were not satisfied 
with the answer that a rational system 
Would be sought here but moral values 
were not definable and wrote theses con¬ 
taining aggressive proposals. 

For all that though moral values find 
toeir expression in the intentions of the 
organisers. They want to understand the 
development, make a system obvious and 
**controllable as possible, prevent trends 
towards catastrophe In good time and 
fad ways out of a dead-end. Thai has 
nothing to do with the bedevilment of 
technology. It tries instead to save pro- 
Pos from Its own strength. 

Steinbuch believes that if progress is 
saved it will have to thank mainly an 
Educational system understood in modern 
torms. Steinbuch assigns teachers an in¬ 
separable function as cultural leaders, 
they are the instruments of decisive 
“tangc. Teaehcr training is still orientated 
toulnly to historical and philological 


The difficulty of reforming the educ¬ 
ational system without the time to test 
new proposals is recognised. But as long 
as the Saarbrilckcn skeleton agreements 
of state educational ministers with its 
shelving of the sciences and antitechno- 
logical motivation is valid losses totalling 
thousands of millions of Marks are to be 
expected. 

Steinbuch commented bitterly, “This 
continues because nobody takes the 
trouble of looking at the losses in Marks 
and millions". And he continued sarcastic¬ 
ally, “Perhaps we shall no longer need so 
many engineers in ten or twenty years 
time because by then we will no longer be 
in any position to catch up.” 

If progress is to be saved then Stein¬ 
buch recommends the clarification of all 
yardsticks for technical action. Today 
technology is so far advanced that all 
goals that do not contravene physical and 
logical laws can be realised. The question 
is; Is this desirable? What is wanted? 
And what is not wanted? 

Professor Dennis Gabor from Britain 
forecast the danger that life would not 
continue when Earth’s population figures 
Increased to ten or twelve thousand 
million. Man’s nature would not allow 
him to conform to this anl-tikc existence. 
And this slate of affairs can be reached 
not long after the turn of the inilleniuiu. 

Gabor says that homo sapiens and 
technology were born at the same time. 
But in some hundred thousand years 
technology has advanced from the club Lo 
the computer and has climbed up to the 
heights of the human brain. 


Dennis Gabor believes that traditional 
engineering procedure stands in the way 
of an ideal technology. The armament 
race will never contribute to victory in 
the struggle for the reason of the world. 
Engineers are not exculpated because 
they act on orders. 

A change of consciousness in indeed 
at work. In the Soviet Union this is 
shown by the confession of physicist 
Andrei Sakharov. In the United States 
this development has readied its end in 
the past few weeks. Scientists at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
decided by 450 votes to only twelve 
against to run down the Uncoln Lab¬ 
or aty and devote their time to re¬ 
search for peaceful purposes instead of 
research into armaments. But these are 
symptoms; not general facts. “The great 
powers are no longer doing it, but smaller 
powers will continue." 

In the course of the next ten years, 
Professor Gabor continued the number of 
scientists and technicians in the world 
will double. An engineering proletariat, 
wanting only to be earn a living, will 
accept any job of work as long as it is 
interesting and well-paid. But the whole 
of peacetime industry has no project so 
interesting as that of the Polaris sub¬ 
marine. Even moon rockets arc of no help 
here as they fulfil nothing more than 
prestige purposes. 

“Shall wc invent the future? ” said 
the grcy-haired professor from Britain to 
the leading authorities from the Federal 
Republic. But he is unable to conceal lus 
own doubts. Without pathos he resigned 
himself to the fact that it will be more 
difficult to bring civilisation to a new 
state in its development than to set off 
the atom bomb. 


The professor is pessimistic. Know¬ 
ledge is available in the laboratory but it 
is not used. To help the world means to 
help developing countries, admittedly to 

a far greater extent than previously. The (Miner Stadt-Anzoiger, 14 November i9ov, 


Transplants 
of the future 


Experts In the medical profession fore¬ 
cast that medical progress will be so 
advanced by 2000 AD. that every organ 
of the human body with the exception of 
the brain and the spinal cord will be 
‘transplantable*, harmless drugs will repla¬ 
ce the harmful consumption of alcohol 
and tobacco and it will be possible to 
induee any mood with the help of drugs. 

These and other equally sensational 
forecasts by forty experts appear in a 


work just published, Medicine In the Year 
1990 - a Technological Preview. 

Surgery used in organ transplants will 
be refined so much in the next twenty 
years that the human body will no longer 
use Its defence mechanism lo reject 
foreign organs. 

Special animals will be bred to prod¬ 
uce all the human organ replacements 
needed and, be injected with animal 
tissue to immunise the body against the 
rejection mechanism. 

There are other fantastic develop¬ 
ments. The common cold will disappear 
completely through the use of injections. 
Seventy per cent of all cancer cases will 
be controllable. And damaged nerves will 
be replaced by fine metal threads. 

(Hamiuversche Allgemrlne, 13 November 1969) 


Remote-control 
taxis supercede 
cars in towns 

Traffic experts at the Futurologists’ 
Congress in Munich proposed new 
methods to alleviate chaotic traffic con¬ 
ditions in city centres. 

Taxis or buses driven by computers 
and running on rails could for the most 
part banish private cars from the centre 
of cities. 

Professor Werner Holste, a director of 
Volkswagen and Dr Busch of Messcr- 
schmidt-BOlkow-Blohm, however do not 
consider that the automobile era Is over. 
People have become so accustomed to 
this individual method of transport that 
only improved comfort and faster sched¬ 
ules in public transport would stop them 
using their cars. Leisure activities will 
increase and it is here that the car will 
continue to play a leading role, even If 
technically essential improvements arc 
probable. 

Drivers today have too many de¬ 
mands made upon them in everyday city 
traffic. In future his burden will be cased 
by electronics. The flow of traffic on 
cross-country arterial roads will be 
speeded up with the help of electronic 
guiding and driving elements. Guide 
cables in the road surface will transmit 
information and impulses so that a 
computer will be able to work out the 
best speed and other considerations. 

Rail traffic, indispcn&ible for longer 
journeys, will, experts believe, undergo a 
technical revolution by the year 2000. 
Steel rails will be replaced more and more 
by other methods, for example by trains 
moving on an air cushion or on a magnet¬ 
ic field, though these arc at the moment 
technically problematic nnd uneconom¬ 
ical. And as the magnetic field would 
have t6 tnr?frongTiiipiea5anrtffects 
the environment arc expected. 

Engineers arc also considering a tube 
system to carry passengers. Tire train’s 
own motive power will produce an air 
cushion around the passenger cabins. 

Pick-a-back systems represent a link 
between individual and mass transport. 
(Today container traffic is already operat¬ 
ing.) But economic benefits arc limited 
by the fact that passengers’ cars must also 
be carried. 

In future container traffic of bulk 
goods will be able to travel on water as 
barges pushed or pulled along by ships. 
The containers could then be attached to 
trains or lorries or loaded quickly into 
freighters. 

Pipelines arc used today to carry only 
liquids or gases. But they will be of use In 
canylng solid loads. Insoluble raw mater¬ 
ials could be broken up In a supporting 
liquid and flushed through the pipeline ot 
else forced through in sacks. One pre¬ 
condition for tills is that the two sub¬ 
stances do not affect each other. 

Future air transport will be deter¬ 
mined by the use of larger and faster air¬ 
craft. Experts believe that by 1985 aircraft 
will be able to carry a thousand passengers 
on Intercontinental routes. If growth rates 
arc constant air transport will have In¬ 
creased tenfold by 1990 and will be 34 
times as high in the year 2000. 

Large aircraft are making air transport 
more and more economical. In the fore¬ 
seeable future costs per passenger-mile 
will be roughly that of the first class on 
the railways. 

One single supersonic aircraft— aero¬ 
planes of this type should be available for 
seivice towards the end of the century- 
will, because of its greater speed, be able 
to carry the same number of passengers as 
24 dower Boeing 707s today or nine 
Boeing 747 Jumbo Jets tliat are being 
put into service at the end of this year 
or the beginning of the next. 


(DIE WELT, 14 November 1969) 
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Karl Klasen 


Karl Klasen knows the highly charged 
situations he can get Into as President of 
the Bundesbank in Ills dealings with 
politicians. 

When his party colleague Karl Schiller 
first mentioned his name in connection 
with the post that Karl Blessing would 
soon be vacating, Klasen was shrewd 
enough to impose one condition. 

He said: “I am only prepared to accept 
this offer if both parties, the SPD and the 
CDU as well, give mo an overwhelming 
vote of confidence.” 

At the time Klasen rejected the offer 
since he considered that this requirement 
had not been fulfilled. He did not want to 
leave himself open to suspicion of grabb¬ 
ing the President’s chair with the help of 
party backing. 

Now, with the situation on the party 
-fmnUauagjuperfluous, the sp okesman 
of (ho Bundesbank no longer heeds to 


Klasen and Emminger 
elected to Bundesbank 

Following the recommendation of the 
Minister for Economic Affairs, Karl Schil¬ 
ler, the Cabinet agreed on 20 November 
to the appointment of Dr Karl Klasen of 
the Deutsche Bank to the position of 
President of the Bundesbank For a period 
of eight years as from I January 1970. 

Dr Otmar Emminger, previously a 
member of the governing board of the 
Bank of Issue is to be Dr Kiasen’s deputy. 

On 31 December this year the term of 
office of the previous Bundesbank Presi¬ 
dent, Karl Blessing, and his deputy, Dr 
Heinrich Troeger, ends after a two year 
extension. 

When the central bank committee has 
agreed to the new appointments President 
Hcinemann can ratify the change. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 2 1 November 1969) 


insist on this condition. His candidature 
for the senior position among Federal 
Republic financial officials is no longer 
subject to rumours of party loyalties. 

At the curcial moment there was no 
candidate in opposition to Klasen in 
contrast to November 1968. And in the 
interim Klasen has taken up an opposite 
position to Karl Schiller on a vital curren¬ 
cy question. 

He was an important opponent of 
Schiller's on the matter of revaluation. 
But the Minister of Economic Affairs 
won the day. 

Schiller also complied with another 
condition of acceptance of the former 
President of the Landeszentralbank, Ham- 


FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


Bundesbank President's strength 
depends on his personality 


burg, in that he made Otmar Emminger, 
the only opposition candidate of tlie 
CDU, Vice-president of the Bundesbank. 

Thus Klasen worked for a personal- 
political combination, which had begun 
in 1958, when the Blessing era com¬ 
menced. Blessing, a former member of 
the board of the old Reiclisbank and head 
of the Federal Republic Unilever group, 
was closely connected with the CDU, 
whereas his second-in-command, Heinrich 
Troeger, the former Finance Minister of 
Hesse, was a member of the SPD. 

All that will happen on 1 January 
when Blessing and Troeger go into retire¬ 
ment and cede their positions to the new 
men is that the "party” which held the 
top position In the Bundesbank will take 
over the second rank, and vice versa. 

The Bundesbank will not be made into 
* chose politique. 

Karl Schiller, whose job it was as 
Economic Affairs Minister to find the 
new President, has thus cast the dice for 
the next eight years. 

The two new men will be recommend¬ 
ed to the President of the Federal Re¬ 
public, Gustav Hcinemann, to take up 
eight year terms. The other seven memb¬ 
ers of die governing board will be elected 
for a similar length of service. 

Only in this way can a government 
take a direct, personal control over the 
fate of tlie most senior Federal Republic 
currency organisation. 

Bundesbank legislation of 26 July 
-195 7 makes tills country’s Bank of Issue 
one of the most independent'in the whole 
World. 

Now Karl Klasen will be “spokes¬ 
man” on the central bank committee of 
the Bunosbank for a term of eight years. 

On every other Thursday, he, or his 
deputy will presido over a group of 
twenty men, who will be the most senior 
dccision-makcrs of the Bundesbank and 
will negotiate problems of currency and 
credit policy, this having a largo say in the 
course of this country's economy. 

The President’s work is governed by 
legislation stating: "Tlie Bundesbank's 
duly is to fulfill at all times its task of 
supporting the economy of the Federal 
Republic. In the exercise of its duties it is 
independent of government directives.” 

(§ 12 Bundesbank Act.) 

The definition of the duty to be 
fulfilled is contained in § 3 of the Act, 
which says: “Tlie Bundesbank shall cont¬ 
rol with the aid of tlie powers entrusted 
to it the circulation of money and credit 
provisions with the aim of protecting the 

in other words, if the central govern¬ 
ment should steer an inflationary course 
and seem to be putting the Mark In 
Jeopardy the Bundesbank can steer a 
collision course, which they had to do 
under Blessing and his predecessor Wil¬ 
helm Vocke on serveral occasions. 

The moot point is where the danger 
really sets in for the currency. Should the 
red light be shown at one per cent, two 
per cent or three per cent price Increases 
annually? 

If he wants to exercise control over 
the choice of the “right” answer the 
Minister of Economic Affairs must see 
that the Bundesbank chiefs are the 
right men. 

But this only affects nine out of 
twenty. And to get them in the Minister 
must work in conjunction with the centr¬ 
al bank committee In order tp ensure that 
the people he recommends have the right 
professional qualities. 

The central government still has no 


influence on the election of the other 
eleven members of the central bank com¬ 
mittee; Bonn has no say in the nominat¬ 
ion of the Presidents of the Federal state 
central banks, which act as branches of 
the Bundsbank in the eleven states and in 
Berlin. 

These Presidents are nominated at the 
suggestion of the Upper House, in fact at 
the recommendation of the Federal 
states, by the President of the Federal 
Republic, Gustav Heincmann. 

Once the central bank committee is 
complete all that the government can do 
is send the Finance and Economic Affairs 
Ministers to any meeting they wish. But 
the Ministers have no vote. 

Although shortly after it came into 
existence tlie Bundesbank was under the 
aegis of the Allies it has always been 
fairly autonomous in Its choice of leaders. 

In the days of iron-hard Wilhelm 
Vocke the central bank committee of the 
Bank dcutschcr Lfindcr elected its own 
President and had autonomy jn the 
choice of the nominees for the other 
positions oil tlie board. During the whole 
period after the end of the Roichsbank 
the most senior monetary officials in this 
country were independent. 

Tlie directorate of the Reiclisbank 
from 1933 ownwards was nominated and 
elected by Adolf Hitler who used it as a 
perverted governmental tool. 

The autonomus system of this arrange¬ 
ment caused Konrad Adenauer, Ludwig 
Erhard, Kurt Georg Kicsingcr and Karl 
Schiller a certain amount of difficulty ul 
times. 

This so-called grandiose independence 
was and is a challenge for politicians. 
First of all it caused trouble for Konrad 
Adonaucr in whoso era the almost com¬ 
plete autonomy of the Bundesbank was 
carved out. Laior on Franz Josef Strauss 
dreamt of a super-ministry, of a Treasury 
on British lines In which the Economic 
Affairs and Finance ministries would bo 
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Otmar Emmlngar 


united and would keep a tighter reiac* 
the Bundesbank. 

Similar motivations have been ascrik 
to Karl Schiller who would also like i 
stronger influence over the Bundestag 
But he can no longer be reproached wi 
this, and even if lie tried to lessen lh, 
autonomy of the Bundesbank by chant 
lug the law lie would be doomed to 
failure in advance. The Bundestag will] 
bo up in arms. Solid ions such as ik 
British system have no chance in a Feta 
al Republic which has its miml on sUbif- 
ity. The Fcilerul government must mik 
greater efforts to agree with the menk 
Frankfurt. Karl Schiller has a life-line rid 
the Bundesbank now that Karl Klaseas 
its president. But tlie new presiilent.wli 
is still holding his position as chairmanrf 
the Deutsche Bank will be led by Ihebea 
considerations of the Bank of Issue jus\s 
much ns his predecessor was. 

In addition in Ills role ns president hi 
Klusen is only one among twenty ®i 
with equal rights and equal power ad 
only in the case of a divided vote hash! 
any deciding power witli Iris castingvoto. 
Just how strong the president of ibt 
Bundesbank is remains a question oTKj 
personality and not of the system. 

ffarhvIgMeye 

(l)IF. ZlilT, 2! November IWH 
(Pholo*:4pD 


The new man in Karl 
Blessing's shoes 


----- 


v The Cabinet has now confirmed that 
Karl Klasen will be recommended to 
President Heinemann as the new head of 
the Bundesbank with Otmar Emminger as 
his deputy. 

On 31 December Karl Blessing, who is 
now nearly seventy, and iris second- 
in-command Heinrich Troeger will go into 
retirement 

If Klasen not only sits in Blessing’s 
chair but also continues in his spirit as 
Nundesbank chief the country can be 
satisfied and the economy should 
prosper. Even during the Grand Coalition 
days it was Karl Schiller's suggestion that 
Klasen and Emminger should be in charge 
of the Bundesbank. 

The reason why it has taken so long to 
c ° n ' e thia decision is that former 
Federal Chancellor Kurt Georg Kicsinger 
wanted to see his man, Emminger, In the 
top position The fact that tlie present 
government has stuck with Schiller’s re¬ 
commendation goes to show that their 


i BMW sales manager Paul G. Hahne- 
aaim, 57, proudly claimed, “Now we are 
ibe smallest!” as Volkswagen merged 
Vilh NSU and Auto Union to become 
fodi-NSU-Auto Union. 

Hahnemann will go out of Iris way 
lo impress on the Federal Republic nio- 
lorist that the new company is small but 
still good. 

Small but good in Hanemann’s par- 
lace means that BMW will be follow- 
egthe company policy that he has advo- 
aled since 1961 and for the next five 
jean will be the largest producer of 
private cars on tills country’s automobile 
market and in so doing will remain as 
ulonomous as possible. 

This exclusive sales policy is due to 
Hahnemann’s skill at findings niches on 
& market. Market strategists in Milbcrts- 
tefen where the firm was located in 1961 
tided their brains to find a new sales 
policy and came to the conclusion that 
they must cater for certain minority 
xctioas of the motoring public whose 
seeds could not be fulfilled so easily by 
Ik larger mass-producers. 


Summing up 


decision has been taken for practic*! 
reasons and not just to follow the 
line. For a time it seemed as through!® 
latter cause of action would prevail bd 
this gave rise to such vehement critkl® 11 
that the Cabinet thought better of it- 
Dr Klasen was previously the present 
of the Landeszentralbank in HambuiS 
which gave him contacts with the Bund# 
bank, but then went back to W 
Deutsche Bank. He is the kind of 
who can be relied upon to take a s®] 
agianst the government if ever it should 
make controversial suggestions 

Emminger has won for himself a WSJ 
international reputation. This promises» 
be a good team, and together the two ne* 
men should spare us any of the problems 
previouly overshadowing currency 
The central bank committee willIJ 
sure continuity of Bundesbank pew 1 
This is the board composed of preside** 
of central banks in each of the Few® 
states where decisive measures are fom^ 
lated. It is always comforting to reniei^ 
er this whenever there is a cliango * 

S ersonnel in the lop positions of 
undesbank. There are certainly |W 
grounds for disquiet. lttJ i 

(SflddcuMche Zoltung, 21 November * 


Paul Hahnemann summed up the poli¬ 
ty with tlie slogan, “A new class of 
whfclc for a new class of client”. The 
yehiclcs were to be sporty and aggressive 
n their manufacture with snob appeal in 
toir design. The outcome of this was 
favourable for BMW who could reckon on 
wmmanding relatively high prices. The 
policy of finding gaps in the market was 

6 immediate success and Paul llahtic- 
D 'wn earned himself the nick-name 
“Niche Paul”. 

The nickname originate from Franz 
Strauss who has proved to be a 
useful interpreter of BMW affairs. Al¬ 
though as Minister of Finance he could 
Jwe had at least a six cylinder limousine 
tlie firm's rivals, Damiler-Bcnz, the 
Parian CSU Minister cruised around 
Bonn in a production model BMW 2000 
lour cylinder car. 

Strauss has said that everybody must 

7 something for home produced aticles, 
after all. 

The BMW 2000 is the successor to 
fcKkls 1600 and 1800. It is an essential 
jJJ of tlie "New class' about which 
^hnemann lias been boasting. It has put 
'“company on the up-and-up again. 

Its appeal has been extended in both 
Actions in modified versions. For the 
Jn with a small family there was the 
yo-door scries, 1600,2002, and 2002 TI. 

cylinder versions, the 2500 and 2800, 
WYe also been produced. 

produced cars with two different 
jWtoacr capacities which brought them 
JJt wmc. The Bavarian company laid 

their rather more compact version of 
jjjsix-cylinders so that it was faster than 
sparable Daimler types and costs less. 

This was the first lime that Hahne- 
and his team had steered a collision 
WUrse w *th Daimler-Benz. 

Thu men from Munich now believe 


that they can get away with tliis after 
years of holding back. In 1968 BMW 
produced almost as many petrol driven 
private cars as Daimler-Benz. 

The Bavarian Motor Works (BMW) 
produced 123,286 vehicles. The Swa¬ 
bians, Daimler-Benz, manufactured 
216,284 cars, but of these 74,498 were 
diesel powered. This means that Daimler- 
Benz are only 18,502 ahead in produc¬ 
tion of petrol driven cars. 

Added to this BMW has in the mean¬ 
time freed Itself almost completely of the 
worry that it would one day become a 
part of the powerful Daimler-Benz con¬ 
cern. 

This attitude of tlie company towards 
Daimler-Benz harks b3ck to the events of 
1960 when main Daimler shareholders 
wanted to swallow up the bruised and 
battered BMW firm and wind up the trade 
name BMW. 

At the time it was only the action of 
the late lawyer Mathcrn who stepped in 
on behalf of small shareholders in Daim¬ 
ler-Benz and by a trick of legal procedure 
spiked the guns of large Daimler shorehol- 
aers’ concerted action. 

What he left behind was a pile of 
debris. The only thing that remained of 
tlie once famous concern whose main 
production line for private cars were in 
Eisenach, Thuringia (now in the GDR), 
was a mountain of debts and sentimental 
memories. 

These memories were not without 
value because they did mean that the 
company had an almost indestructible 
image. BMW’s paccy pre-war cars such as 
the 327 were still clear in many people's 
memory. 

Neither the isetta which was cursed 
because the wheel with made It the ideal 
instrument for finding pot-holes, nor the 
BMW 501, were able to tarnish the image 
of the BMW name. At the time it was said 
that all BMW needed was new manage¬ 
ment, a new policy and a great deal of 
money. The Bavarian government pro¬ 
vided the money in the form of deficit 
guarantees and the Quandt industrial 
group provided capital. Quandt brothers 


brought with them a new management 
including the former Opel dealer from 
Frieburg, Paul G. Hahnemann. In 1957 he 
had re-floated ailing Auto Union of Dilssel- 
dorf. When Daimler-Benz took over Auto 
Union they did not keep the promise of 
their large shareholder to make Haline- 
mann head of Auto Union, which en¬ 
gendered in him a resentment of Daim¬ 
ler-Benz. 

“Niche Paul” who has an annual in¬ 
come of about 400,000 Marks, also swept 
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personal policy over a long time. Hahne- 
mann, who is in iris late fifiics. was given 
the position or acting chairman of the 
board. But the new head of BMW who 
will take over on 1 January 1970 as 
successor to Wilcke is 42-year-old Eber- 
hardvon Kucnheiin. 

This is not to say that Quandt will 
necessarily sell out to Daimler-. For 
another part of the Quandt concern is tlie 
Varta battery company. But the largest is 
Volkswagen which has already taken over 
the Wankel firm, NSU, and has signed 
contracts with Porsche. 

In Kurt Lotz’s sales programme is 
every kind of car from the NSU Prinz to 
the Ro 80 and only one type of car is 
missing, the classy sporty kind. BMW 
produces such a car. 

If Quandt were to seel out to Daimler 
the BMW programme would be endanger¬ 
ed since it would overlap witli Mercedes'. 
Furthermore for the sake of Varta it 
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BMW's 2800 CS 


(Photo: BMW) 


away the cobwebs from BMWi But once 
again this sales genius had the Dainilcr 
sword of Damocles hanging over Ills head 
as he steered a collision course with them. 
BMW shareholder Quandt who now has 
anabsolutc majority on tlie BMW board at 
tiic same time onws fourteen per cent of 
Damiler-Bcnz. For a long time it was 
thought that Flick, tlie large-scale share¬ 
holder of Daimler, and build a Dalmlcr- 
BMW concern. 

Rumour had it that Quandt's basic 
scheme is to push up the price of BMW as 
high as possible ana then sell at tlie most 
oppotunc moment. Many people sec tills 
moment as being tlie early seventies. 

Herbert Quandt has thus planned his 


would be belter IF Quandt did business 
with a firm producing two million cars 
rather than one producing 300,000. 

And finally Volkswagen have put a lot 
of effort into experiments with battery- 
powered electric cars the development of 
which is of great interest to Varta. 

In Paul G. Hahnemann opinion there is 
good time for everything. BMW have had 
great increases in turnover. In 1968 they 
exceeded 1,000 million Marks for the 
first time. In 1969 their turnover will be 
1,500 million Marks and hi 1970 2,000 
miU ion Marks. _ 

Werner Meyer-Larsen 

(DEUTSCHES ALLGEMEINES 
SONNTAGSBLATT, 23 November 1969) 


BMW's price increases surprise no one 
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It can hardly be said that the BMW 
and Daimler-Benz price increases have 
come out of the blue. 

It was already being said at the Frank¬ 
furt Motor Show that there would prob¬ 
ably be price increases some time during 
197°. 

The latest development on the price 
front must mean that a general price rise 
on this country's automobile market is 
almost inevitable. 

One factor which Is out of character is 
that the earlier price leader, Volkswagen, 
did not give the impetus for the price 
change this time and that the increase 
came immediately before the quiet season 
on the automobile market. This is just the 
time when prospective car buyers have in 
the past been lured on by special oilers. 

The fact that BMW and Daimler-Benz 
have led the way this time may be a 
reflection of the peculiar situation of 
both firms on the competitive market. 

Both have a relatively exclusive client- 


lER 


ale and are not so pushed by competitors 
as the small and medium car firms. 

Although it seems paradoxical this 
may not be such a bad psychological 
moment for the price raises. There has 
been a wave of price increases on almost 
all commodities recently and it is propi¬ 
tious to jump in with new rates before 
people forget about other price jumps. 

This Is particularly so, since at this 
time of year when figures are published 
the motor manufacturers' profits make 
their complaints seem less credible. 

There seems little doubt that Federal 
Republic motor manufacturers will pub¬ 
lish excellent trade figures for 1969 on 
account of the recently published figures 
for production and turnover. 


There is some doubt however — al¬ 
though not in the case of MBW and 
Daimler-Benz about the attitude of mot¬ 
orists who have covered their needs this 
year for the first time since the recession. 

One of the main reasons for this may be 
that other Federal Republic factories 
have held back on their price policy, 
when they have taken into account that 
foreign compeittors facing rising costs in 
their own countries have not been able to 
use the revaluation of the Mark to cut 
their prices and at best have only been 
able to maintain price stability. 

This there remains only one consola¬ 
tion for the motorist and that only a 
slight consolation. Competition on the 
Federal Republic car market is as keen as 
ever and price adjustments will certainly 
not be made lightly. 

The extent of price increases at BMW 
makes this only too clear. 

(STUTTGARTER Z El TUNG, 
18 November 1969) 
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AVIATION 


Vertical-take-off aircraft ready by 1978 

COMMITTEE SET UP TO ANALYSE CIVIL AND MILITARY NEEDS 


Years ago this country's aircraft in¬ 
dustry reckoned it had found the philo¬ 
sopher's stone in the shape of the VTOL, 
a plane needing neither take-off nor 
landing runways. 

Civil and military aviation interests 
were enthusiastic. Think how much mo¬ 
ney could be saved on long runways and 
'Military advantages an aircraft cap- 
able ot taking ott like a helicopter but 
otherwise a normal forward-flight piano 
would have. 

But the vertical take-off project was 
not without drawbacks. Its range is short 
and development costs high. When Bonn 
ran into financial troubles the project was 
shelved. It now looks as though the 
VTOL may bo given a fresh chance. 

Several years ago the industry launch¬ 
ed a number of vertical take-off projects 
with considerable technological success 
but was forced to apply the financial 
brakes when Bonn’s interest flagged. By 
then rougltly 2,000 million Marks of the 
taxpayer's money had been invested in 
the new technology. 

Of late this country’s VTOL projects 

Rust-resistant 
oil tanks 
available soon 

Non-rusting oil tanks will be on to the 
market soon'. Bavaria's Techn tea} - 'Super¬ 
vision Association (TUV), an organisation 
better known for carrying out com¬ 
pulsory two-year tests on motor vehicles, 
lias tested prototype fibrcglass-thoughcn- 
ed synthetic tanks on behalf of the chem¬ 
ical industry for the past five years. 

Over this period, TUV recently 
stated, the tanks have shown not a traco 
of corrosion or other material changes. 

Conventional metal tanks have the 
drawback that they tend to rust. Owners 
of oil-fired central heating have to fit 
then tanks with expensive protective de¬ 
vices and alarms because of the danger of 
oil seepage polluting the soil and under¬ 
ground water reserves. 

Conventional tanks tested over the 
same period showed definite traces of 
after two years. The plastic variety, 
which have proved satisfactory in every 
respect, are expected to bo approved by 
the Federal states shortly. 

ITOPWPIT 'll ini«\ 
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have benefited from the tailwind of a 
confidential order placed by Bonn. 

The Defence Ministry and Economic 
Affairs Ministry stipulations are culled 
from the requirements of Luftwaffe and 
Lufthansa for a vertical and short take-off 
transport plane suitable for both civil and 
military use and to be ready for practical 
use by 1977 or 1978. 

A committee of specialists com¬ 
missioned by the two Ministries and 
chaired by ex-Heinkel designer Professor 
Karl Thalau is to evaluate the studies 
submitted. 

In principle the aircraft visualised by 
Bonn is to carry eighty to 100 passengers 


Naturally enough the payload of the 
Bo 140 with its take-off weight of 51 
tons is considerably less on vertical take¬ 
off than an short take-off, where the 
aerodynamic effect of the wings makes its 
presence felt. Payload varies between 
eleven and 21 tons. At maximum payload 
the cruising speed is roughly 490 miles an 
hour and the range 500 miles. 

Vereinigte Flugteclmisclie Werke of 
Bremen make use of a similar principle in 
the design of their VC 500, which is 
based on preliminary work carried out for 
several years by a 400-man development 
team in Munich. 

Unlike the Messerschmitt-Bftlkow stu¬ 
dy the CV 500 has two swing wings, 
mounted one in front of the other, each 
with two engine mountings (two each, 
that is eight in all). AH have propeUers. 
VFW talk in terms of a take-off weight of 
55 tons, a capacity of either 97 passeng- 


accordmg to the length of the run in,, 
case of the Messerscliniitt-Bolk^ ^ 
the unit price for a run of 100 j.H? 

M a 'ks. rty ’ Un ° f300t ' VM1 ^t 

Estimated on the same has;., 
quotations for (lie VFW pijectarc’U' 
nineteen million, for the IIFU 
and 25 million and tor the Dornia p n j 
forty and 28 million Marks respect^ 

The advantages of vertical takwf 
have been evident lor a long time. ] B fe 
military sector VTOLs can operated 
the smallest airstrips and arc conj 
qucntly far less vulnerable than if ifo i 
had to be based at major fields with 1 
runways. ™ i 

At the same time their tcclwolofid 
complexity and the resulting costly »■ 
vicing have proved a handicap in [foi 
they make decentralised use more difit 
cult. 

For civil use VTOLs will, as a result 
of the short time needed for ground 
transport, parking and check-in, hato 
door-to-door travel times in built-up 
areas, it is felt. In view of their limited 
range VTOLs will probably mainly ops- 
ate as air taxis between towns without 
airports and major international fields. 


I technology 


Most hope pinned on fast 
breeder reactors 
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or ciglu to ten tons of freight and reach a 
top speed of over 400 miles an hour. 
Four entries have been submitted but it 
will not be possible to evaluate thorn 
before the end of the year. 

Mcsscrschmltt-Bdlkow-Blohm of Mu¬ 
nich, a consortium resulting from the 
merger of Messerschmitt, Bftlkow and 
Hamburger Flugzeugbau, have submitted 
a project study for the Bo 140, the most 
important design feature of wliicli is a 
wing that can be swiveUcd round its 
longitudinal axis. 

In their normal position the four 
propeUer engines of this swing-wing ma¬ 
chine propel it forwards; pointed upwards 
they can either provide lift for take-off or 
hover for vertical touch-down. The prop¬ 
eUers of the four turbo-prop engines thus 
function both as normal propeUers and as 

naucopiur roiors. . - 


Production of airbus 
components begins 


Aircraft manufacturers in this count¬ 
ry have commenced construction of the 
first airbus components. The A 300 B 
European airbus will by flying by 1973. 
A twin-jet giant it wUl convey 250 pa* 
sengers at a high subsonic speed of more 
than 560 miles an hour on short and 
medium-distance runs. 

FoUowing the British government’s 
pullout only the Netherlands and 
Hawker-Siddcley of England are still par¬ 
ticipating in this Franco-Federal Republic 
project, which is intended to give the 
European aircraft industry a considerable 
boost. 

General Electric’s turbofan mant- 
lestream CF 6, Ihe most powerful aero 
engine in the world, is to power the 


airbus. Rolls Royce RB 211 engines are 
to power a long distance version of the 
^ich Is to be developed alongside 
the short- and medium-distance model. 

Firm orders have yet to be placed but 
&aks negotiations are under way. The A 
300 B airbus is reckoned to have bright 
prospects on the international market 
n , e ™£ s Lookheed L 1011 and 

DC 1 -° pr r °j ects are decidedly 
long-distance aircraft designed for non-- 
stop flight from the AJtantic to the 

Mf ? f the United St «es or 

for the North Atlantic run. With a maxi¬ 
'll™ range of 1,375 miles the airbus is 
mairUy intended for economic use on 
short and medium distance routes. 

iHannoversche Press*, 17 November 19 (, 9 ) 


ers or ten tons of payload and a cruising 
speed of 478 miles an hour. 

The other two projects are based on 
entirely different tcclmological principles. 
Hamburger Flugzeugbau, unlike its parent 
company, has oquippod its projected mo- 
dei with jet engines, four for forward 
fhght, four for lift. The Hamburgers have 
christened their HFB 600 the Vcrtibus. 

It Is claimed to have a take-off weigh 
of 55.8 tons and a cruising speed of 
approximately 540 nules an hour. An 
interesting feature of the technical data 
supplied is that the Vertibuscan climb to 
a height of 29,500 feet in six minutes 
fiat. 

• trough preliminary work 

in VTOL development has, it can be 

stated with some degree of certainty 
been carried out by Dornier. Dornier’s Do 
31, the world’s first vertical take-off jet 
has been undergoing flight trials since the 
beginning of 1967. 

Financed by the Ministry of Defence, 
the project was shelved because there was 
obviously some uncertainty as to the 

?^ tKa, 1 ^ tary uses t0 ^ch the air¬ 
craft could be put. 

..riii Even so ». Dornier design engineers can 
utilise experience gained on the Do 31 for 
the present design, the Do 231, which has 
been made considerably larger in order to 
conform to specifications. 

. . p rop u ^ion is by means of fourteen 

flfeto'th ° f Wh - ,C - h are used for forward 
tught, the remaining twelve for lift. With 

1*3* 59 tons a nd a capa- 

23? k f i°i Ugb ^ l 00 , the Do 

Sj, S r ^ ckoned t0 have a range of 500 
nnles and a cruising speed of 560 miles an 

The likely price of each aircraft varies 


qm of the most urgent tasks facing 
Husetion and Scientific Research Min- 
ottr Hans Leussink Is a decision on 
father or not to give the go-ahBad 
( 5 , the building of the two projected 
300 -megawatt prototype high-tempBr- 
ttur and fast breeder power reactors. 

The following article reviews the pre¬ 
tent state of developments on ad- 
ranced reactors. 

[n addition to successful endeavours to 
itliK atomic energy for the immediate 
Mention of electric power in what 
[j gin be termed conventional nuclear 
power stations considerable interest in 
Ee reactors of the future is being shown 
tihis country. 

The reactors in question are types that 
ik expected both in this country and 
tewhere to generate current even more 
daply one of these days and to make 
(ren better use of their nuclear fuel in the 
prass. 

As hi many other countries the most 
sit resting prospect is felt to be the fast 
breeder reactor, which generates more 
Gssfle material than it consumes. U is also 
vA to make particularly economic use of 
ptatonfum, which is a by-product of all 
rrwors now in operation and will con¬ 
tinue to accumulate as the reaclor- 
Mding programme gets under way. 

In (his country Karlsruhe nuclear re- 
Kiidi centre is the main centre of fast 
tader research. A special feature of 
tolopments here is that industry was 
j?Jy£d_a(. a wiy_£nrly stugc. Reactor 
dfelopmeut, It was Felt, makes economic 
oise only when it is not only toehnologi- 
i<fiy successful but also leads on to n 


product that can be sold to the customer. 

Industry, which both manufacturer 
and markets the finished product, is 
expected to see that these factors arc 
taken into account at an early state and 
also influence developments by starting in 
its opinion what prospects one type or 
another has. This principle has un¬ 
doubtedly proved its worth for reactors 
already in use in this country. 

Until the beginning of this year deve¬ 
lopment of two different types of fast 
breeder was running paraUel in this coun¬ 
try, but after steam-coolcd breeder reap 
tor development ltad been shelved in 
other countries, principaUy the United 
States, and technical difficulties arose 
that would have led to far higher costs 
and considerable delay in development 
the emphasis was shifted to sodium- 
cooled breeders. 

It is interesting to note that the 
sodium breeder project is an international 
entreprise involving the governments of 
this country, the Netherlands, Belgium 
and Luxembourg and Interatom/Siemcns, 
Bclgonuclcaire, Ncratoom and Luxatom. 

At the present stage of development 
plans for a 300-megawatt prototype so¬ 
dium-cooled fast breeder reactor to be 
built near Weiswciler in the Saar and 
taken into service in about 1975 are being 
examined. 

Development of this type of reactor is 
also benefiting from the twenty-megawatt 
experimental compact sodium-cooled 
nuclear power station under construction 
by Interatom at Karlsruhe nuclear rea- 
scarch centre on behalf of the govern¬ 
ment atomic energy research agency. This 
compact reactor is to become operational 
next year. 


Two typos of vertical take-off plana, 
the one on the left is a Do 231 V-jet 
with the jet onglnos close to the luu- 
lags. On the right there is a model of 
a four-enginod propeller-driven Mas- 
serschmitt-Bolkow-Blohm aircraft. 

(Pliuhi*: Dnrnic/J 
ML-ssL-raclimitl-lliHLiiW-lilohm timbH) 

Before any of these projects, leaves 
the drawing-board engine designers in 
particular will have to nut in morewoik- 
The colossal noise and the uneconomic 
take-off engines have so far been con* 
sidered obstacles that the military might 
conceivably but civil operators would on 
no account be prepared to countenance. 

In recent years, though, engine desigJ 

rtin A tx AAnHifU-filtk 
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craft manufacturers are quick to poW 
out. As far as engines go they liave n° 
choice but to make use of foreign dtffr 
lopments. Dornier, for instance, plan t0 
use RoUs Royce engines, while Messer* 
schmitt-Bdlkow-Blohm group modelt 
wiU, it is envisaged, use General Elects 
engines. 

Four different designs may be coft 
peting with one another but four modw 
wiU not bo built. Development costs 1° 
the tune of 2,000 million Marks make 
tliis out of the question. 

Should Bonn agree on a design ^ 
agree to finance construction as wee! ^ 
design (the one does not necessarily 
foUow from the other, as the example 0 
the Do 31 shows) the project can 
only be accomplished jointly. Even W 
their preliminary designs the firms W* 
made it clear that they are also consider 
big cooperation with manufacturers m 
other countries. 

CDKU r.SCHKS allokmeines 

SONNrAGSULATT, 23 November 


Recent scientific apparatus 
developments at Hamburg 


Can the breathing of a top-flight atli- 
be investigated only under conditions 
o[ simulated physical strain - on the 
fcyde ergometer, for instance — or are 
fore ways of measuring his breathing 
®dai conditions nearer to the real 
thing? 

At Dargatz 69, an instruments fair in 
J&nburg, a new face mask was unveiled, 
ft can, for instance, be worn by oarsmen 
'Jring training. The amount of air they 
ksalhe in and out -is converted into 
f «iric impulses and transmitted straight 
■flacomputcrised measuring station. 

The core of the device is a small 
Metrical condenser shaped like the star- 
PNemed mouthpiece used in decorating 
with icing sugar or cream. At either 
it has a disc of metal-steamed plastic 
2. with a hole in the middle and slits 
Mating from the hole leaving little 
reminiscent of heart valves. 

The discs arc let into the airpipe of the 
Jj* toaks. The outer disc is stiff, the 
j! cr . one flexible. When the guinea pig 
abates the flaps of flexible foil move 
rjfcr to the rigid disc, when he or she 
^ales the flexible flaps move away. 

Attached to an electric circuit this 
J^ngement works like a changeable con- 
Hf- The electrical impulses emitted 
J«Bate the amounts of air in- or exhaled, 
^■nger-thick electronic unit screwed to 
airpipe transmits the impulses to the 
iJp'ver and a computer converts them 
10 volumes, after which they appear on 
• scale. 

Another example of an up-to-the- 


minute device as needed by industry 
everywhere for quality tests and research 
and development is the automatic gas 
ciiormolograph also exhibited. 

In a matter of hours It can analyse the 
fifty-old constituents of petroleum, for 
instance. Here too the results arc conver¬ 
ted into percentages by computer and 
recorded on strips of paper. Atmospheric 
pollution from car exhausts can also be 
measured with the aid of this device. 

The name gas chormotograph derives 
from an old system of colour-marking the 
substances analysed. In it the material for 
investigation is first evoporated, then 
passed to an adsorbent. 

A low-reaction carrier gas, such as 


As in other countries specialists here 
expect the fast breeder to come into its 
own in large-scale commercial reactors at 
the beginning of the eighties. 

Another reactor of the future that is 
undergoing intensive development in tliis 
country is the gas-cooled high tempera¬ 
ture reactor. Tire prime mover hi develop¬ 
ment work on tliis type of reactor is Julich 
nuclear research centre, the second largest 
in the country. 

This country had developed its own 
variant of the high-temperature reactor, 
the pebble-bed reactor, a fifteen- 
megawatt experimental prototype of 
which has been in operation at JUlich since 
1966. 

The rcactOT division of Brown Bovcri 
and Knipp has submitted finished blue¬ 
prints and offered to build a 
300-megawatt prototype thorium high- 
temperature reactor. This reactor is to be 
built at Schmehausen, near Hamm, West¬ 
phalia, with the aid of high government 
subsidies for a group of public power 
utilities. The contract is shortly to be 
awarded. 

The economic prospects of the higli- 
temperature reactor would be particularly 
promising if the hcUum-cooled variety 
were to be directly coupled to a large 
helium gas turbine. Developments here 
are being following with interest by Jillich, 
Brown Bovevi/Krupp and Gutchofrnungs- 
hOttc. 

Work on this project too is aided by a 
small experimental reactor that is being 
built to the order of the Federal govern¬ 
ment and the state of Schleswig-Holstein 
at Gecsthnclit, near Hamburg. This 
25-mcgawatt project is to consist of a 
high-temperature reactor with prismatic 
fuel elements and a gas turbine. 

Close attention Is being paid to grow¬ 
ing international interest in gas-cooled 
fast breeders. In the nuclear research 
programme for 1968-1972 a concentra¬ 
tion of effort on sodium breeders and 

high-temperature reactors appears mean¬ 
ingful but should the need arise the 
work in progress wiU provide a solid 
foundation for examination of gas bree¬ 
der developments. 

Gas cooling is also of interest ( n 
another special Variety of reactor: the 
deuterium-moderated reactor. Its pro¬ 
spects arc to be probed with the aid or a 
100-megawatt power station being built 
by Sieme ns at Nicderaichbach, Bavaria. 

Development work on light-water reac¬ 
tors - tried, trusted and a market success 
- is, of course, continuing. A large 
















The world's first pebble-bad reactor 
with spherical elements, built at the 
nuclear research station at Julich. The 
station supplies North Rhine-West¬ 
phalia with power. I Photo: dpa) 

number of improvements have already 
resulted in a higher degree of efficiency, 
belter specific performance, improved 
load behaviour, greater safety and reliabi¬ 
lity. 

One project is designed to examine 
whether a boiling-water reactor works 
more efficiently when overheated. Ad¬ 
jacent to Kahl experimental nuclear 
power station a special 2S-mcgawatt over¬ 
heating reactor known as the hot steam 
reactor has been built by AED-Tclefun- 
ken and is on the point of being taken 
into service. 

Another promising development is 
tluil of a compact mini-reactor for power¬ 
ing space satellites and other spncccrail. 
Following development work In Lera torn, 
Brown Bovcri and Siemens have sub¬ 
mitted plans for a kerrestrian prototype, 
the in-core thermionic reactor, which is 
to be built at Jillich in 1971 and taken into 
service in 1974. 

Nuclear power for merchant vessels is 
another promising sector in which tliis 
country undoubclcdly leads Europe. The 
Otto Hahn, a 16,870-ton research 
freighter, was successfully taken into ser¬ 
vice earlier this year. Its pressurised-water 
reactor, built by Babcock & Wilcox in 
conjunction with lute ratom, develops 
11,000 horse power. 

{Handelsblnrt. 20 November 1969) 
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helium, washes out the absorbed vapour 
and takes it to the measuring section lor 
analysis. As the vapours stick to the 
adsorbent for varying lengths of time the 
carrier gas mostly carries only one at a 

If the adherence times are known the 
sequence times are known the sequence 
of measurements can be sufficient to 
identify the components. What arrives 
one minute after zero is one hydrocarbon 
compound; what arrives a minute later is 

another. (UJE WELT, 21 November 1969) 
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Wanted: Hostesses for 
Munich Olympic Games 




Hostesses are needed for the Munich 
Olympic Games in 1972. They should be 
between 19 and 30 years old, intelligent 
and well brought up. They need to have a 
command of at least one foreign language 
and know the history of the Olympic 
Gaines from antiquity to Mexico 1968. 

They will have to understand the 
organisational set up of the International 
Olympic Committee and the National 
Olympic Committee and know all about 
the sights of Munich and the leading men 
in the Federal Republic. 

There will be 1,120 girls whose duty 
wdl be to take care of alltlie sportsmen, 
officials, guests of honour, reporters and 
spectators from this country and all over 
the world. 

Next year will see the start of the 
training programme for those hostesses 
who will in their turn go on to train the 
vast inajorlty of girls applying for the job. 
Tlus large number will be recruited In 
1971 and will be given three months 
Intensive schooling on their duties to¬ 
wards visitors to Munich’s showpiece sta¬ 
dium ml 972. 

Hie hostesses will have to be prepared 
For any eventuality, and lor any person 
heads of state and sportsmen, technicians, 
organisers of the cultural exhibition and 
spectators. Uniforms will signify whether 
the job of a certain hostess is to give 
information to spectators, to look after 
VIPs or to serve as an assistant to the 


press. 

Government official Hermann 
Rcichart, acting Secretary-General of the 
Olympics organising committee has said 
that each group of hostess will-have a 
different coloured uniform In the com¬ 
mittee offices the activities of Uie Olymp¬ 
ic hostesses have already been dclcrmin* 
ed. 1,1201 Is not an exceptionally large 
figure. We shall have to be careful on 
this score since nothing could be worse 
than to have a lot of hostess standing 
around doing nothing” Herr Rcichart 
emphasises. 

Civil servants 
must be civil 

Officials in the health, labour and 
social welfare departments in the Federal 
government of Hesse have been 
forbidden to make pained, refusing, sour 
faces in future. 

The new Minister, Dr Horst Schmidt, 
had asked his collagues and staff in his 
fast office memo to be “basically friend- 

_ Before taking up office in Wiesbaden 
Dr Schmidt was for many years a member 
of the Bundestag. 

The new Minister is by profession a 
specialist for chest ailments. In Iiis memo 
he has asked officials to express themselves 
so that they can be easily understood by 
the man-in-the-street. 

The usual directive Is the first of its 
kind to fall on officials* desks In this 
country. Dr Schmidt has ordered as well 
that citizens who write to government 
asking question should receive as swiftly 
as possible some kind of provision^ 
acknowledgement. 

If any requests have to be refused 
officials must not dismiss the matter 
peremptorily but must write a complete 
pounds of the refusal. 

CMncial dealings must be more hu¬ 
mane, Dr Schmidt commented. If offi¬ 
cials have to deal with people who are 
being a little difficult the Minister has 
asked the officials to be patient and put 
on a good face to things. 

(Kieler Nechricnten, 18 November 1969) 


1 The oganising committee will split the 
i hostesses up into two large group. Some 
t will be there to give informaltion. They 
i will tell spectators what is happening at 
: events and will be stationed at various 
: central points where an electronic screen 
will keep them up to date. 

The other hostesses will take care of 
VIPs and visitors, they will look aftor 
pressmen and technicians and will have 
various duties to perform in the Olympic 
village. 

Reichart says: “For the first group we 
shall need 224 hostesses and 28 chief 
hostesses, for the second group wc want 
809 hostesses and 59 chief hostesses.” 

Special demands will be made for girls 
to qualify for the position of chief 
hostess. They will have special duties to 
perform as departmental leaders. These 
girls may be up to 35 years old. They 
must be able to speak at least two foreign 
languages fluentfy, be fairly attractive, 
have a sense of responsibility, a good 
sense of discipline and flexibility and be 
able to inspire discipline in others. 

The General-Secretary of tlie organis¬ 
ing committee is hoping that he will bo 
able to recruit the chief hostesses from 
Lufthansa, the staff of fairs and ex¬ 
hibitions and similar organisations. Siinil- 
a jty experienced girls may be found from 
the ranks of those who wore hostesses at 
previous Olympic Games and who wish to 
resume tills career in Munich. It is from 
this source, Rcichart says, the chief of all 
the hostesses will come. "She will have to 
be a very energetic but also a very 
motherly woman. 

Whereas tho hostesses who will help 
In training programmes will be trained in 
Munich next year, the other hostesses 
must be found in 1971. 

Hermann Rcichart says: "With such a 
largo number of girls being noeded there 
may be difficulties but the problem of 
finding sufficient number is likely to bo 
outweighed by difficulties In finding girls ’ 
with the appropriate qualifications.*’ 
Rcichart already has a long list of applic¬ 
ants. 

He is expecting 600 to 700 hostesses 
to come from places olhor than Munich 
and the rest from the Bavarian capital. 

His main hope is that a large number of 
the girls who complete their school¬ 
leaving certificate in 1970-1971 will want i 
me jobs. The training programme will ’ 

5P1 °i H ntU 1 Ma y 1972 - The scheme i 
will last three months and will prepare I 
the girls For any of the duties they may ' 
have to perform. 

The instruction the girls will be given , 
covers a lot of ground. They will learn . 
where previous Olympic Games were 
held, how sport in this country is organi- , 
sed, details of organisation in the Munich 
committee, where the banks, exchange . 
bureaux and dealers in special stamps are 
to be found. They will also learn how to 
give mformaration of customs arrange- 
ments, airlines, Olympic competitions, . 

various sports are carried on the . 
ameJetes changing rooms, places where 1 
officials can sit, cultural arrangements 
and meetings. They will learn the historic- 3 
al relevance of the Games and be trained ? 
to give Information on personalities in l 
politics, economics and sport. They will 
pc able to point out to visitors places of C 

,n a " d a ™nd Munich, restau- P 
rants, beer cellars and other special shops P 

2 K be Aown various fronis of „ 





| SPORT 

Computers force their way 
into sporting events 

I At Klagcnfurt it turned out that the 

GDR fours, the great rival of the subse¬ 
quent gold medallists from this country, 
covered the 2,000 metres in roughly the 
same time in only 212 strokes, as against 
* • the Constance crew’s 232 strokes, 

excess or failure in certain sectors of “That ” Lcnnarz notes, “ran counter 
Mt amateur sport can to a certain to the general assessment of our men, 
The calculated in advance. The who were reckoned to be particularly 
Wil Republic Rowing Association has strong and powerful. The team that 
" the appropriate conclusions and covers the distance in the same time with 
ally begun systematic data processing fewer strokes is obviously the more 
Sve performances. powerful. And that was the GDR four. 

to yet assistant coach Lennarz is “So,” he continues, “The Constance 
mi in a one-man stand of compiling four had a higher stroke rate and therc- 
i od movements and the like but the fore more verve. As a result they had to 
tors’ society is shortly to make a final have a decisive lead at the 1 , 000 -metres 
gon whether or not to feed the data mark in order to offset the reserves of 
a electronic brain. Computers are to energy the GDR boat was going to have.” 
jihand; First data evaluation, then tactics. At 

tape recorder, a microphone, a pair l ,000 metres the Constance four were 
hmoculars, a stopwatch and a chair are more than a length ahead and had to fight 
Uarg Lennan’s equipment. His sub- hard at the end to hold off the GDR 
h matter is the top-rank boats in finish. 

tenational rowing. His aim is to gain “I originally wanted to tell my crew to 
pground data of first-rate perfor- keep up, GDR coach Tiieo Kflmer ad- 
bs, his method careful observation mitted afterwards. If he had a Lennarz it 
jltxactdata. would have been another story alto- 


Success or failure in certain sectors of 
►fljiit amateur sport can to a certain 
mt be calculated in advance. The 
letal Republic Rowing Association has 

iL. pnnf<liieinnc onH 


Hostesses for the Munich Olympics 
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Bfjn electronic brain. Computers are to 
JR Lihand; 

“ f* tape recorder, a microphone, a pair 
i. v ’,'kfioculars, a stopwatch and a chair are 
’SljKSfg Lennaiz’s equipment. His sub- 
matter is the top-rank boats in 
^..SKfeational rowing. His aim is to gain 
, "v^^ioiind data of first-rate perfor- 
r '$fc|bs 1 his method careful observation 
W&HijIcxact data. 

’i'Mrh laughed at by some (“What a load of 
!’’) and defended by others 
: ;’« ( 55 p$'fkass can be calculated to a consider- 
1 ■"•iwi latent in advance in rowing”), Hans- 
joal Lennarz is heading for computer 

! TW„ i„ r.iAnnnnilrinn 


getlicr. 

“On the basis of my figures,” Lennarz 
says, "1 would have recommended him to 
have his four keep up by slightly increas- 


Care for ex-convicts in Hanover 


„ j . *_ — —.... TQnuua ironis oi 

t 6 geographical position and 
characteristics of the population in the 
various countries taking part. And they 
h K Ve 5 know “A* of events 
langurs C 40 CXplain U in different 
(SDddeutsche Zeltung, IB November 1969 ) 


A committee has been founded in 
Hanovor for tho reintegration of cx- 
prisoncrs into society. The committee 
will operate under tho namo “Rcsoholp”. 
The superintendent of Hanover’s prisons, 
Herr Nicnhaus, said: “The namo Tor the 
committee canio to nio in the course of a 
sleepless night.” 

The committee’s purpose is to act as a 
sung to wako people into life. Herr 
Nicnhaus common tad: “So long as cri¬ 
minals arc rejected by society so will the 
crimo rate continue to rise and no one can 
complain unduly about this.” 

The committee recently hold its first 
meeting to discuss the division of labour, 
it is made up of people, both men and 
women, from all walks of life and from 
all religious persuasions. Their purpose is 
to gwe fresh hope to men and women 
wno have fallen by the wayside. 

Reseltolp intends to operate in all 
districts in Hanover. Helpers will make 
contact with the relatives fo a convicted 
man and later when the prisoner is 
released offer him aid. 

Every released prisoner, whether he is 
a believer or no, is welcomed with open 
arms. When necessary he Is clothed and 
given money. People concerned with 
Rfisohelp discuss his future. Accommo- 
dation is arranged, either in a home or 
privately. 

There are considerable undertakings 
and it is questioned if Resohelp will be 

city of Hanover are congested and the 
city does not have any money available to 

prisoners accommodation * or onetime 

doe ? have difficulties in its 
way. Public opinion is already concerned 
at the high percentage - something like 

mL? 6r ? ent , of recidivists, and public 
opinion is also concerned about sent¬ 
encing and rehabilitation. 

-J® the aulllorities have done little 
more than sentence a man to a prison- 
tem and when he is released put a little 
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'jo? A Lennarz is heading for computer ing dieir stroke." 

(inoto: borjicai) p a j a processing is reconnoitring At Klagcnfurt he also noticed that the 
fipn territory in spotting the weaknesses Soviet eight, who covered one heat in 216 
d strengths or the home teams and strokes (as against the Federal Republic 
• i • u arrivals. eight’s 237 strokes at the same stage) 

VIClS IW. Hanover UlWs year's European championships were evidently bluffing. Similarly, a num- 

dbgenfurt, for instance, Lennarz com- 

. .. , ,, , ootviilial of.boaLs for llic final 

money ui Ins pocket, l a kjaWd Fa their performance in the heals. His 
into life again and usually the preianes forecasts were usually proved 
arc so great that ho is again reduced to Hc cvcn recognised a tactical bluff 

cn, " e * . . , , . . hshat il was. 

Resohelp, on the other hand, doemj The Federal Republic Rowing Associa- 
dlsrcgnrd the situation. Tho 01 a progressive organisation that not 
Hanovor will have a model system ft rjykts Hansjdrg Lennar/, have his way 
rehabilitating prisoners. Reforms hswa t,t encourages him. “I reckon these 
ready been introduced in the city spns* rations of Lennar/.’s arc extremely 
Whilst serving their terms prlsonmij Mys Wcsl Hur | in coac|l waller 
now allowed outside the goal to visit IB ife « A g coacbos ncec ] i 0 do , s l0 read 
theatre and go swimming. Courses o 

further education have also been setup, flhat happens between the starting 
Attention has also been given to ifflj ty 0 f a 2,000-mctre track and the 
Ing a prisoner’s sexual needs. Prop^J tenet behind the fmishing tape? 
have been made to allow a prisoner om «] m y observation point so 

on leave after he has promised to reture % j havc m unintcrruptcd view 0 f a Q 
Added to these efforts made by peg «s from start to finish," Lennartz ex- 
workuig with Resohelp, PfrtkubW, the same time I have to be able 
van de Logt, Resohelp will work iwmij hear the starter’s signal over loud- 
for prisoners and try to discus m and the fm[sh j udge » s signa i t0 
problems with them long before they® fej watches. Both are recorded on 
released from prison. . ty * 

Company chairman wj® . ■ This acoustic and optical combination 
Prenzcl intends to make contact win u fo, the observcr » s chair bchind the 

many firms as possible. He collects nahing i ape has to be just so for 

cy, deals with officials and nhiation t0 havc any point. Lennarz 

tenacious fight with them so that ® - - « ■ - 

prisoners arc given another chancejj every stroke irom start to imisn as 

society, a chance that society is ^ r.f 081 ' m question makes it. By means 
to offer them. stopwatch, which is started at the 

For the time being it is impossibletj ^moment as the tape recorder, time 
organise a pick-up service to meet stroke frequency can be played over 
prisoner when ho leaves the prison. ^ ^Mother and later evaluated. 

best that can be done is to have some flj s—.— _ _— 

at the gate to speak to him in a fiw L 

manner wiicn hc leaves the building- A. Lennartz, a rowing team trainer 

The first hour outside the vw* _ 

often decisive for a prisoner’s fuW^ 

With the few Marks hc has hfl Want*T ft SASO.OS Colombia eol.Sl.- rormota WT P £o' 5 o han"”’" 

live to tho full. And that is usually £ At I I0- Congo |U,-i«v.Ho| 3o _ r,an« FC . F .™ j aq 

beginning of the road straight back If a. e,m.- Congo (Km.h.,,,' gSS, mi- i™" 

hind bars. I(J ,S Smn «~ §h ™2 cedi 0.12 pair ^ 

, °" 29 Nnvembee R esoheip ^ & S T- gj?* 1 " ? o. il- 

torchlight procession through the town f 1 '® - Cyprus J*JJ Guatemala M „0 0 . 1 J Japan 

order to tfraw the pubbe's £522^ c.f.a"»- gS‘.“ “m- S‘> 

sentencing of wrongdoers and WJ [-jm Le ico 6 o bwiimi? dk ‘°“ Ham g om Kuwaii 

eventual rehabilitation. Until now » P . Bu . 10 _ pom ncp. rd s o is Hor»du,« ib..i 8 bii o.m ^ non 

forms of tliis sort have always foundere kpu, Un f,c.p.a R 30 — IlSalvailoi COIQ Ilonq Kong HK 8 D 70 

on public disinterest. „ c “"- ? -.20 nuopia Elh - 8 ®- 3 " Hand V R» s'- u»embou 

(H.nnovorKhe Ptm«, , J November 156 ^ ,„ k i'.£ !"d« 


SA $ 0.OS 
Al 10 — 
DA 0 SO 
Esc I.— 
? m n 45 — 

10 c. 
Sa¬ 
bir 6.- 

8 b I 50 
N. Ci. 8 0 15 
Lev O u5 
K 0 60 
P. Bu. 10 - 
, R 4 40 
P.C.P.A 30.- 
Con. ? -.20 
cR -.W 
Esc. 0 Ui 


Columbia col. S I.— 

Congo (Ilidizavillc) 

F.C.F.A. 30.- 
Congo iKirtihasal 

Mafcula 7.— 

Co Ha Rica 

Cuba P V? 

Cyprus >‘d 

Czeetioslovakia Kcs 0 50 


Ddliumey 

Denmark 

Dim. Rep. 

Ecuadur 

El Sulvadui 

Ethiopia 

Fiji 

Finland 


F.C.F.A 30.- 
dki o.eo 
RD S 0.15 
S 2 50 
CO 30 
Elb. 8 0-30 
II d 
(mk O.SO 


Formosa 

Fiance 

Gdbon I 

Gambia 
Germany 
Ghana 

Great Britain 

Greecn 

Guatemala 

Guayana 

Guinea 

Ham 

Honduras |Br.| 

Honduras 

Ilonq Kong 

Hunqaiy 

Iceland 

India 


NTS3— 
PF 0.60 
F.C.F.A. 30.— 
II d 
DM I.— 
cedi 0.12 
It d 
Dr 4 - 
Q 0.15 
BWI 8 0.20 
F.G. 30.- 
G 065 
l 8 BII 0.20 
L 0.25 
HK 8 0.70 
Ft. 1.— 
KrS— 
R& 0 80 



A chronometer recording the details of an event 


(Photos: dpn) 


ber of German boats lost speed consider¬ 
ably on the last stretch. 

“If the speed drops faster than the 
stroke rate over the last 500 metres,” 
Lennarz emphasises, “it is a sign that the 
crew’s reserves of strength are virtually 
exhausted.” 

Hansjftrg A. Lennarz collects figures. 
He calculates the distance covered in 
metres per stroke, the mean speed in 
metres per second and stroke frequency 
per minute. His conclusion is that “row¬ 
ing is one of the most complicated 
sporting disciplines there is because 
strength, circulation, speed of movement, 
technique and mechanics need to be 
coordinated in such a small area as an 
eights boaL” 

Lennarz can prove when and where a 
crew took their time and whether a boat 
is rowed economically or not but not 
even he can eliminate the unexpected 
during the race. Thank heavens.. 

“ (DIE WELT, IS November 1969) 

World champion 
Fritz Wessel 


in profile 


Bespectacled Bonn student Friedrich 
Wessel will go down in the annals of 
German sport as tills country’s first-ever 
world champion In fencing. In the foil 
event at Havana hc astonished everyone 
to beat all comers. 

Fritzchcn, as fellow-members of Bonn 
Olympic Fencing Club call him, seems 
predestined to cause a furore at regular 
intervals. At the age of fourteen he 
created a sensation at the national junior 
championships in Cologne by readiing 
the finals at his first attempt 

By 1962 the junior foil champion¬ 
ships were his a matter of course and in 
the same year he tried his hand at the 
epee, entering for the junior national 
championships in this discipline too. The 
climax of his early career was a bronze 

medal at the iybl junior woria cnam- 
pionships, held in Duisburg. 

In 1968 he finally succeeded in win¬ 
ning the senior national title. His other 
honours participation in two world cham¬ 
pionships, at Moscow and Mexico, and 
eight national team championships for his 

^° ni (l?annovflrsche Presae, IS November 1969) 


Special emphasis 
on sport in 
schools 


On the periphery of schools reform 
and the experiments that arc in progress 
attempts arc being made in a number of 
towns to run senior schools with a special 
emphasis on sport for promising youngs¬ 
ters. All stress that their school-leaving 
certificate requires brains as well as 
brawn. 

The Federal Republic Gymnastics 
Association had another idea when it set 
up a gymnastics boarding school as Qart 
of its Frankfurt training centre. The eight 
girls and six boys who Live at the centre 
do not go to the same school. Until four 
in the afternoon each goes his or her own 
scholastic way. 

Some go to school, some are students 
and others work. By the time the workers 
get back home the scholars have eaten 
lunch and finished their homework. Then 
they spend three or four tough hours 
together training under the supervision or 
the chief national gymnastics coach. 

After the evening meal they cal 
together it is a matter of course that they 
sped their time together reading, chatting 
or listening to the latest records. 

So far the experiment shows great 
promise. Chief coach Hans Timmermann 
reckons that every one of the boys and 
girls is a great talent and that the asso¬ 
ciation has every reason to hope that 
some of them will rank among the 
world’s best. They train under roughly 
the same conditions as the top-flight 
gymnasts in the GDR. 

The opportunity of training daily in 
ideal conditions under the supervision of 
the best trainers and the competition that 
automatically exists in such a tightly-knit 

commuiury maxes n seem quue pua&Juic 
that the hopes placed in them will not 
have been in vain. 

The Federal Republic Gymnastics As¬ 
sociation has launched an experiment 
that may well be the shape of things to 
come in other disciplines too. 

(WELT DER ARBEIT, 21 November 1969) 


Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

lararil 

Italy 

Ivory Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 

Kenya 

Kuwait. 

Lao. 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Luxembourg 

Madagascar 


Rp. 15 .- 
R1 10 - 
50 fils 
11 d 
I C 0.40 
lit. ao 
F.C.F.A. 30.- 
11 d 
Yon 50 
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EAs 0 25 
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P 40.- 
Llb « 0.15 
50 Mlllt 
lit 6 
FM 30.- 
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Malaysia 

Mall 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Mozambique 
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II d 
M. 8 0.40 
FM 60.- 
8 1.50 
DM —.65 
Esc. I.— 
Mohur I.— 
Hll 0.50 


Nolherlande Anlillos 
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New Zealand B c. 
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Nlqer F.C.F.A 30.- 
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Norway nkr 0 011 

Pakistan RsQ.ft) 

Panama B. 0.15 


Paraguay 
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Poland 
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G. 15.- 
S. 3-50 
P. pbll 0.60 
Zl. 0.50 
Esc. I.- 
II d 

F. Rw 12.- 
Leu 0.50 
RL 0.60 
Ikr 0.60 
FS 0.50 
F.C.F.A. 30.- 
LeOlO 
Sh So 0.90 
Rand 0.10 
Won 35.- 
V.N. 8 15.- 
Pts B.- 


Sudan PT 5.— 

Syria IS 0.5O 

Tanzania EAs 0.25 

Thailand B 3.— 

Trinidad end Tobago _ 

BWI 8 0.20 


Togo 

Turkey 
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Uruguay 

USA 

USSR 
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Zambia 


F.C.F.A. 30.- 
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65 M 
EAs 0 25 
PTS- 
P 20.— 
8 0-20 
RblO.lO 
B 0.60 
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